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ART. 1.—EARLY SPIRIT OF THE WEST.—Part 2.* 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND FACTIONS IN KENTUCKY AND THE WESTERN COUNTRY 
FROM 1788 TO 1806. 

fA. D. 1795.) “The Mississippi Company,” composed partly of the 
same men, with the aid and under the patronage of Gen. Dayton and 
Sir Robert Liston, the British minister at Philadelphia, soon afterward 
attempted a similar fraud upon the legislature of Georgia, with a view 
to the fraudulent acquisition of the western territory of that State near 
the lower Mississippi. The scheme was first conceived and planned 
from a suggestion of Gen. Wilkinson, and contemplated that stupen- 
dous fraud upon the Federal government and upon the State of Georgia 
since known as the.“ Yazoo Speculation.” The attempt to corrupt the 
legislature was at first successful; but the legislature was thoroughly 
purged, when the whole scheme failed, involving all concerned in ruin 
and disgrace. 

Failing in the attempt to acquire a valid claim to the Yazoo lands 
through the Georgia legislature, the Mississippi Company, under a new 
organization, and under the auspices of prominent disunionists, set on 
foot a scheme for acquiring a claim from the Spanish crown, adverse to 
the sovereignty of both Georgia and the Federal government. Under 
the pretext that the company represented a large number of American 
citizens, application was made to his Catholic Majesty for an extensive 
grant of lands on the east side of the Mississippi, between the sources 
of the Yazoo river and the southern limit of the United States. This 
scheme, also, was defeated by the negotiations of the Federal govern- 
ment, and the whole of western Georgia, comprising the Yazoo and 
Natchez countries, was ceded by his Catholic Majesty to the United 
States in full sovereignty, by the treaty of Madrid, signed on the 20th 
of October, 1795. 

(A. D. 1798.] The members of the Mississippi Company and their 
disunion allies, having failed in all their schemes of personal aggran- 
dizement and corruption in the United States, again had recourse to 
the bounty of the king of Spain. Under the guidance of General 
Dayton, General Williams of New York, and James Gunn, application 
was made to his Catholic Majesty for a large grant of lands within the 
limits of Louisiana; but, before the agent could receive an audience 
from the king, the whole province of Louisiana, by the treaty of Ilde- 





* Continued from April number. 
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onso, hal been ceeded to the French Republic. Nothing daunted by 
these successive reverses, the agents attempted to negotiate with the 
French government in favor of a similar concession. A scheme was 
laid with French agents and correspondents in the United States, 
through others in Paris; but after a fruitless negotiation of nearly two 
years, the whole province of Louisiana, by a treaty of Paris, was ceded 
to the United States.* 

Pending the negotiations which resulted in the treaty of Paris, the 
French party in the United States, including disunionists of every 
stamp, were active in schemes of intrigue and opposition to the measures 
and general policy of the Federal government, until the final transfer 
and occupancy of Louisiana. his opposition was secretly promoted 
by General Dayton, Colone! Burr. and other prominent land-speculating 
disunionists, who were on terms of intimacy with the celebrated Abbey 
Talleyra d, during his two years’ sojourn in the United States. With 
his aid, and thjat of an intriguing Frenchman in Richmond, Virginia, 
by the name o Chavalier, an agent of the house of Beaumarchais in 
Paris, a correspondence was maintained with the National convention 
Through the same medium, these disunionists had for years continued 
to embarrass the Federal relations with the French ‘Republic.t 

(A. D. 1800—1803.] Meantime other companies of land specula- 
tors and disunionists had been engaged in similar schemes of personal 
aggrandizement, besides hundreds of land-jobbers, who were upon the 
field of disputed titles and boundaries in Kentucky, growing out of the 
early legislation of the State of Virginia. While all Kentucky was 
suffering under the comb ned influence of speculators and land-job- 
bing lawyers, the early pioneers, not excepting Daniel Boone and his 
wife, were driven from their homes and firesides, which they had 
wrested from the wily savage, and compelled to seek an asylum within 
the dominions of Spain. At the same time, Judge Sebastian, for him- 
self and ‘his fellow disunionists of the Spanish party, was contemplat- 
ing the acquisition of a grant from his Catholic Majesty, for three mii- 
lions of acres in upper Louisiana, upon the waters of the Missouri 
river, with the avowed object of establishing a colony of “adventur- 
ers” from Kentucky, who were “discontented with the government of 
the United States, and desired to live under the mild and pacifie govern- 
ment of Spain.” 

The authorized agent of this company to the court of Madrid, was 
Dr. John Watkins, who, with ample funds and credentials, set out on 
his important mission. But the vain man, only a few years from his 
studies in Edinburgh, was an unpracticed traveler in Spain ; and, on the 
road to Madrid, he was entrapped by gentlemen robbers, who politely 
relieved him of funds and credentials, and delayed his appearance at 
court until after the treaty of Ildefonso. 

This same Dr. Watkins four years afterward acted a conspicuous 
part in the first occupancy of Louisiana by the Federal authorities ; be- 
came the admirer of Govenor Claiborne and General Wilkinson, until 
they had taken effectual measures for the complete frustration of Burr’s 
conspiracy. He then became the bitter reviler of both, and the brazen 











* See Western World, October 6th, 1506—also August 23d, 1806. 
+ Idem—August 2d, 1806. 
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mouthed defender and apologist of Burr and his confederates. In 1807 
he harrangued the legislature two whole days with bitter invective ayd 
intemperate declamation, against the civil and military authorities of the 
U. States, for their agency in defeating the desigus of the conspirators 

(A. D. 1804.] At the transfer of Louisiana, a large proportion of 
the land speculators, who literally swarmed in the West, were disap- 
pointed men who had empoverished themselves by years of unavailing 
efferts in visionary schemes of aggrandizement; large liabilities had 
been incurred, and bankruptcy er success was their only alternative 
A new field of operations was presented in the conditions of the treaty 
»f cession from oem te France; and this was seized with avidity by 
the lynx-eyed speculators as a dernier resort. 

The Spanish authorities, who liad administered the government up 
to thie period of transfer, were still resident in the country, and not 
unlike the majority of those exercising authority under a weak and 
corrupt government, were accessible to overtures and collusion, for the 
purposes of aN and personal agarandizement. 

The new field ef operations comprised the whole seope of the French 
and Spanish grants and concessions for more than half a century. 
under all possible circumstances and phases. Claims and evidences of 
title were to be raked up from old records, musty documents, anti- 
«uated titles, concessions, settlement-rights, transfers, entails, and every 
species of oral and written evidence of title, real and factitious. 

fA. D. 1806.] Claims of this character were eagerly sought by the 
land speculator, and as freely preduced by the needy “creole, and the 
avaricious fabricator. An active commerce sprung up between the art- 
ful land-jobbers and the docile, unlettered settler; titles, complete and 
incomplete, were multipiied in endless variety ; and, before the close of 
the year 1806, the several Recorders’ offices established by Congress 
for upper and lewer Louisiana, were filled with the accumulated titles 
and claims to land filed for record. Subsequently the number was 
greatly increased by the various acts of Congress, providing for such as 
were excluded by previous acts. 

During this pe riod the rage for speculating in lands pervaded the 
whole western country, as well as the principal cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard. “To such an extent,” says the Frankfort Palladium, “ had 
éhe hateful spirit of inordinate speculation in lands proceeded, that it 
had corrupted the fountains of legisiation and the courts of justice, as 
well as the bedy polttic. The rapacious spirit of accumul: iting large 
bo _ of land, pervaded the whole country and nation, engendering a 


mass of corruption in every State ef the Union; and which menaced 
the atelinas of the Union itself.” . 

The halls of Congress were vege by artful agents and intriguing 
spe mule who exerted all their imfuence to control the legislation as 


well as the general policy of the Federal government, on the subject of 
the public domain, and to give such shape and force to bills as ‘might 
be most advantageous. The uniform policy of the Federal government 
was in favor of an equitable distribution of the public lands a smali 
divisions suitable for individual families, and at a certain fixed price 
per acre. The views and interests of the speculator was just the 





* See Frankfort Palladium (Kentucky), January 25th, 1806. 
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reverse. He sought to monopolize the public domain for his own indi- 
vidual aggrandizement; or, to lay the foundation of immense landed 
estates and barronial possessions suited to a landed aristocracy. A 
policy exactly suited to his views prevailed within the Spanish domin- 
ion, which was maintained in west Florida, south of the line of de- 
mareation and north of the island of New Orleans, as well as in the 
territory west of the Natchitoches. The national difficulties and the 
arrogant pretensions of the Spanish government relative to boundaries, 
were such as to provoke resistance on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment; and the Spanish authorities, contemplating a retroeession of the 
territory lying on the west side of the Mississippi, were active in at- 
tempts to foment discontent in the creole population, and to induce 
collisions with the Federal authorities. At the same time Spanis! 

troops in west Florida and Texas, with the knowledge and instigation 
of Colonel Burr and General Day ton, were put in motion to sustain the 
pretensions of Spain. Prior to this movement Colonel Burr had been 
closeted for hours together with the Spanish minister, Yrujo, near 
the Federal government. 

At such a time as this, when the western people were organizing into 
volunteer regiments in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, and tendering 
their services to the Federal government for the vindication of their 
national rights, and when the Commander-in-chief had been directed to 
occupy the threatened frontier; when disunionists had been sowing the 
seeds of discontent in upper, ‘and the Spanish in lower Louisiana, 
Colonel Burr, late Vice-President of the United States, but the unsuc- 
cessful candidate for President, chagrined and embittered in his feel- 
ings toward those in power, embarrassed in his financial schemes, and 
reckless of consequences as to the future, was traversing the whole 
western country, “making his galloping journies,” and “ his meteor-like 
visits,” to every point of ‘the new States and Territories. His former 
elevated station, his exalted intellect, and his facinating address, gave 
him a ready access to the confidence of the wealthy and influential, and 
a commanding influence in all popular assemblies. 

The public were impressed with a belief that his visits were inti- 
mately connected with some important sceret enterprise, under the cog- 
nizance, if not under the immediate orders, of the Federal government. 
The enterprise in which he was engaged, was represented as one which 
‘opened the direct road to wealth and distinction, to these who are am- 
bitious of honorable promotion. The ardent, the ecredulous, the ambi- 
tious and the desperate, were attracted by the mysterious nature of the 
expedition ; and satisfied by vague hints, inuendoes and significant 
phrases, that it was not only feasible, but highly advantageous to all 
concerned, they relied for success upon the skill and ability of their 
enterprising leader. 

Thus men were secretly enlisted, agents appointed, emissaries em- 
ployed, money procured, arms, ammunition, provisions and military 
stores, were provided at various points on the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers, preparatory to the execution of the grand unknown design. In 
every county of Kentucky. Burr had “his enlisting officers,” and an 
expedition against the Spanish aasnaran was intimated as the object of 


the enterprise; yet it was frequently intimated that “ there was some- 
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thing more behind—* that the present government of the United States 
could not stand, that much money might be made by the first ad- 
venturers.”* 

To a few of his intimate associates and confidential friends, disun- 
ionists and inimical to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, he disclosed 
more fully his ulterior plans. 

Abortive attempt lo arraign Colonel Burr.—The watchful eye of the 
Federal government had been directed toward Colonel Burr, and all 
his movements had been closely observed for months; yet so artfully 
had his designs been concealed by his friends and adherents, that it 
was not until the autumn of 1806, that public suspicion was awakened 
to his real resign; and the people of Kentucky were thrown into a 
state of great excitement, by the first attempt of the Federal author- 
ities to arrest the unlawful enterprise. On the 5th of November. 
Joseph Hamilton Daviess, Esquire, District Attorney of the United 
States for Kentucky, moved for the arrest of Aaron Burr, upon a 
charge of setting on foot “a military expedition against the Spanish 
provinces.” t 





+ See Western World, June 20th, 1508, article “diegulus Answered? A 
number of elaborate articles had appeared in the public prints, over the s guature 
of “ Regulus,” in vindication of Messrs. Allen and Ciay—and from the pen of 
Mr. Clay himself, as was supposed. 

t The following is a transcript of the proceedings instituted in the Federal 
Court at Frankfort, Kentucky, against Col. Aaron Burr, November Sth 1806— 
viz.: Federal Couri—Hon. Harry Innis, Jude presiding. 


United States, Plaintiff, On motion of the United States 
versus District Attorney, 
Aaron Burr, Defendant. J. H. Daviess. 


“‘ Motion iy THE Feperar Court or tuk Kentucky Disrnict acainst Aaron Burr 
Esquire, Late Vice-PResipent or THE Unitep Srates, FoR Crimes OF HIGH Mis- 
DEMEANORS. 

“Ou Wednesday, about noon, on the fifth instant, J. H. Daviess, Esquire, At- 
torney of the United States for the sbove district, rose, and, sddressing the court, 
said that he had a motion to make of the utmest magnitude and extraordinary 
nature, and which regarded the welfare of the Union at large. ‘That the unhap- 
py State of bis health alone had prevented him from making it on the first day of 
the term. That he should ground bis motion on an affidavit which he would pre 
cent to ihe court. He then made eath to the following affidavit : 

“Unitgo Sr tes or America, Keatcosy Disrnicr, set —J. H. Daviess, Attor- 
ney fur the United States in and for said District, upon his corporeal eath, doth 
cepose ind sav, that the deponent is informed, and doth verily believe, that a cer- 
tain Aaron Burr, Esquire, late Vice-President of the United States, for several 
months past, has been, and is now, engaged in preparing and selling on fot, and 
in provietng and preparing the means for, a military expedition and enterprise 
within this district, tor the purpose of descending the Ohio and Mississippi there- 
with, and meking war upon the subjects of the king of Spain, who are ina state 
of peace with the people of these United States—to wit., on the provinces of Mex- 
ico, on the westwardly side of Louisiana, which appertain and belong to the king 
of Spain, a European prince, with whom these United States are at peace. 

“ And suid deponent further saith, that he is informed, and fu'ly believes, that 
the above charge can be, and will be, fu ly sustantiated by evidence, provided 
this honorable court will grant compulsory process to bring in witnesces to testify 
thereto. 

* And the deponent further saith, that he is informed, and verily belicves, that 
the agents and emissaries of the said Burr ave purchased up, and are continuing 

to purchase, large stores of provisions, as if for an army; which the said Burr seems 
to conceal in great mystery from the people at large, h@ purposes and projects ; 
while the minds of ¢he good people of this district seem agitated with the current 
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After an ineffectual attempt to procure a fair and impartial trial, th¢ 
Federal Attorney was at last compelled to abandon the prosecution ; 
yet it was not until he had become fully convinced of the overweaning 
influence of the court in favor of the prisoner, and an evident disposi- 
tion nat only to overrule every motion made by the prosecution, but 
to entertain every plea and motion for the defense. 

The defense was conducted by Colonel Burr himself, assisted by his 
counsel, John Allen and Henry Clay, Esquires, both exercising unlim- 
ited influence over the Federal Judge, who, by an unprecedented decis- 
ion, and an extraordinary charge to the grand jury, seemed determin. 
ed to embarrass every effort of the District Attorney. 


‘ 





rumor that a military expedition against some neighboring power is preparing 
by said Burr. | 

“‘ Wherefore said Attorney, on behalf of said United States, prays, that duc 
process issue to compel the personal appearance of the said Aaron Burr in this 
court, and also of such witnesses as may be necessary on behalf of the said United 
States, and that this honorable court will duly recognize the said Aaron Burr, 
to answer such charges as may be preferred against him in the premises ; and in 
the mean time, that he desist and refrain froi all further preparation and pro 
ceeding in the said armament within the said United States, or the territories or 
dependencies thereof, J. H. Daviess, A. U.S. =< 

‘*Having read this affidavit, the Attorney proceeded in the following words : 

“The present subject has much engaged my mind. The case made out is only 
as to the expedition against Mexico; but I have information on which I can 
sely, that all the western territories are the next object of the scheme; and, fina! 
ly, all the region of the Ohio is calculated as falling into the vortex of the new 
proposed revolution. What the practicability of this scheme is I will not say ; 
but, certainly, any progress in it might cost our country much blood and trea- 
sure to undo ; and, at the least, great public agitation must be expected. 

‘‘T am determined to use every effort in my power, as am officer and as a man 
to prevent and defeat it. 

‘Having made the affidavit myself, I shall make no comments on its suffi 
eiency. 

“In ease of felony, the affidavit must be positive as to a felony actually com- 
mitted, but in a misdemeanor of this nature, where the sole object of the law is 
prevention, such an oath cannot be required ; the thing must rest on belief as to 
the main point of guilt. 

“a sont easily prove positively the purchase of supplies of various kinds, 
but this is no offense. Mr. Burr may purchase supplies ; he may import arms ; 
he may engage men, which 1 am told is actually begun ; yet all these things, 
being proved, make no offense—neither can proof of the declarations of his 
known confidents, of which abundance might be had, attach guilt to him : it is 
the desrgn, the intent, with which he makes these preparations that constitute his 
misdemeanor. 

“There must be a great exertion of supposition to imagine a case in which 
eo proof of the illegal design can be had ; it must rest in information and 
velief. 

“ The court, ought, therefore, to issue a warrant or capias for the accused, and 
examine witnesses, When the court will be able to decide whether Mr. Burr 
should be bound to good behavior on the premises, or recognized to appear here 
and answer to an indictment ”’ 

In answer to this motion, Judge Innis declared the course of the Federal At- 
torney without precedent or sufficient evidence, and required the mature reflec- 
tion of the court; that to award the process required, would be oppressive and 
unjust to the accused, and would be an act of tyranny, to which the court could 
not be accessory. P 

The District Attorney then demanded a grand jury, which at length was 
conceded ; and a grand jury was impanneled and sworn. Among the wit- 
nesses were Benjamin Sebastian, John Brown and General Jokn Adair, besides 
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At length, in view of the excited state of publie feeling induced by 
designing men, and a knowledge of the strong measures threatened by 
Burr’s friends and advocates, the District Attorney was induced to 
make a formal motion for the discharge of the grand jury, upon the 
alleged plea of the absence of a material witness for the prosecution.* 








* See Mississippi Messenger, Dec. 6th, 1806. 
many others known as formerly Spanish associates —See Western World, Nov. 
8th and L5th, 1806—also the Mississippi Messenger, Dec. Sth, 1306. 

As this trial was one of unusual interest, it may not be superfluous to give 
the reader a brief sketch of the proceedings in the case, as follows, viz.: 

Noy. 8th. The grand jury was called and Judge Innis delivered his charge, 
which was altogether favorable to the accused. Mr. Daviess then arose and in 
formed the jury that they might call on him if they thought proper, to assist 
them in the examination of witnesses, when his further remarks were interrupted 
by Henry Clay, Esquire, one of Mr. Burr’s ceunsel, whe, addressing the court, 
observed, “ that the privilege contended for by the Federal Attorucy was a ncvel 
one, and he hoped the court would not grant it.” 

Mr. Daviess replied at length, and closed his remarks with the following 
words, viz.: “Mr. Clay declares his confidence in the innocence of the aceused, 
After this I was in hopes he would have renounced all attempts to stifle :nquiry. 
If there is no scheme, my examinations cannot make the witnesses swear tere is 
one. If trere is an enterprise, my inquiries may devolop it.” The court over- 
ruled the motion and refused to permit the Federal Attorney to aid in the exam- 
inations of the grand jury, and the case was submitted to their unaided delib- 
erations. 

The grand jury as their finding, returned “‘ an address to the court,” extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented in its character, asserting their belief in the entire in- 
nocence of the accused, as to any intention or design to violate the laws of the 
country. ‘John Allen, Esquire, one of the counsels of Colonel Burr, then arose 
and desired permission to take a copy of the address of the grand jury for pub- 
lication, in order to relieve public suspicions concerning his intimate friends 
who were implicated in the public censure.”—See Western World, Dec. 13th, 
1506. 

Mr. Daviess, fully assenting to the copy for publication, closed his remarks 
with the following significant words, viz.: “1 know much parade of innocence 
will be affvcted : [ repose upon even’e. The public mind may be carried off; but 
in a few m nths it will perceive this project as it really is. My conviction is un- 
shaken. The grand jury seem to have aimed a blow at the root (f rumor and 
suspicion. Let the Court fix the disgrace on me or on them. 

“T will venture to assert that the address to the grand jury is altogether un- 
precedented, and, consequently, improper, Why has it been necessary to depart 
from the common course of proceeding? Why in thrs eave did the jury travel 
out of the established course, which from time immemorial has been pursued, as 
well, by the grand jurers of Kentucky as of every ogher country, from the first 
dawn of jurisprudence? Did the jury think it necessary, in order to remove sue- 
piecion from the charactir of Colonel Gurr, that they should transcend the usual 
limits of their duty, by eulogizing the man, whom, in the capacity of jurors, 
they could only condemn or acqu:t, according to the evidence before them? Did 
the jury attend to the seudeotings before the court? Did they not perceive 
that every nerve was exerted by Colonel Burr and his counsel to suppress in- 
quiry? Des this look like innocence ? 

“T trust the great body of the people of Kentucky, will coneur with me in 
the opinion, that the Jury in their singular “‘ address”’ have given strength to thel 
idea already entertained, that Colune/ Burr is now engages in a project in/ mica 
to the perpetuity of the Union. 

“Ig Colonel Burr a man of so much importance to tiie communrly, and his 
innocence, or his exemption from suspicion, so essentially requisite, that the 
grand jury must draw uz @2 address, not only declaring him not gu lty (which 
was the propper stoppiz g place), but must they also go further and declare him 
‘char opsuspicion 2? * *# * & 

“ Ev ery attempt has been made by Colonel Burr and his counsel in court te 
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This premature attempt to arraign Colonel Burr, without suffieient 
evidence for his conviction, served only to produce a popular prejudice 
in his favor and to give a partial triumph to his friends over law and 
justice ; while a disbelief or dozbt of his guilt gave him an opportunity 
of expediting his equipments and prosecuting vigorously his plans for 
descending the Mississippi. 

After his discharge at Frankfort, Colonel Burr proceeded to Nash- 
ville, where his late honorable discharge secured him many friends and 
a hearty welcome. Encouraged: by his good fortune, he resumed his 
preparations, which were urged with renewed vigor for the consumma- 
tion of the grand enterprise. Friends multiplied, and money was ad- 
vanced at will for expediting his voyage down the Mississippi. Boats 
of light draft were in progress of construction at various points upon 
the Ohio and Cumberland rivers; arms, ammunition and supplies of 
all kinds were provided for the expedition, which was designed to enter 
the Mississippi about the 20th day of December. 








prevent an open ingn ry; and nothing was left undone, which might embarrass 
the public Attorney, and prevent his arriving at the truth. 

“T eannot forbear extending my remarks, by observing that the honorable 
Judge appeared predetermined to have Colonel Burr acquitted, and that with 
eclot, if possible.”—Sre Western Wor'd, Dee \8th, 1206. 

The friends and adherents of Colonel Burr, elated at their success in eluding 
the power of the law, and to sustain the Court and grand jury before the pub- 
lic, proceeded to celebrate Burr’s release by a ball to the successful intriguer. 

the day after the finding of the grand jury, tickets were distributed for a 
ball to be given in honor of Colonel burr, appointed for Monday night at Cap- 
tain Taylor’s Hotel : but the enthusiasm of the masses was not for Colonel Burr 
and his confederates. The ball was but poorly attended either by gentlemen or 
ladies, and those in attendance were chiefly from the families of Harry Innis, 
John Brown, and others favorable to Burr’s schemes: the whole display prov- 
ing very unsatisfactory to Colonel Burr and his satellites. 

Indignant at the outrage upon the community, a number of patriotic citizens, 
of the first standing in the country, united in giving a splendid ball on Thurs- 
day night following at Bushe’s Hotel, in honor of t:e Un/on, and in approbation 
of the egtlance and firmness of Joseph 11. Daviess, District Attorney of the 
United States Among those in attendance were seventy gentlemen and thirty 
ladies. Among the former were the Governor and Secretary of State, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and many leading members of both houses of 
the legislature —See MWe tra World, Dee. tin, 1306, 

Among the distinguished Citizens, who served as managers of this patriotic 
ball, were Colone! vamvs F. Moore, Senator; Major-General Samuel th pkins, 
member of the House of Representatives ; Jo/n ope, Senator in Congress, Join 
Howan, Secretary of State ; General Green Clay, Speaker pre-tem of Senate ; 
Colonel Jileom Poyne, State Senator ; Colonel Heury Crist, George Bibb, Esquire, 
and Samuel .U'Kee, members of the legislature ; Captain Richard Taylor and 
tm. Trigg, sq. 

The festivities of the evening and the patriotie convivialities of the occasion 
were enlivened by the cordial sympathies of the heroes of 1776, with the soli- 
tary interruption of a transient scow} of indignation at the unwelcome appear- 
ance, for a moment, of a sy from the Burr conspirators —/iestern World, Dec. 
18/h, 1806. 

Neither Mr. Clay or Mr. Allen were present at either of the balls aboved 
named. T he course of these two attornies in the case of Colonel Burr, excited 
a storm of public indignation against them, as well as against other prominent 
aiders and abettors of Burr’s cause. The popula indignation prevailed most 
against John Allen, Benjamin Sebastian, John Brown, George Nicholas, Harry 
Innis and others of the former Spanish party ; and notwithstanding the stren- 
uous exertions of Mr. Clay in a series of elaborate articles, published over the 
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Meantime apprehension and alarm were awakened throughout the 
whole West and South-west. The release of Burr was viewed by the 
great body of the people as portentious of danger to the stability of 
the Union, which seemed verging to dissolution. Nor was this appre- 
hension diminished, when the President of the United States, on the 
27th of November, issued his proclamation, announcing the existence 
of a powerful combination of lawless individuals, who were engaged in 
the unlawful enterprise of a military expedition against the dominions 
of Spain, and commanding all civil and military authorities of every 
grade to be active and vigilant in suppressing the same. 

On the 2d of December, Edward Tiffin, Governor of Ohio, submit- 
ted to the legislature a confidential communication, announcing the ac- 
tive preparations then progressing within that State, under the imme- 
diate direction of Colonel Burr’s agents, who were then equipping 
twelve or fifteen Kentucky flat-boats near Marietta; and that he was 
informed of two other floatillas preparing on the waters of the Ohio, 
for the purpose of joining the general expedition. He also communi- 
eated his views relative to the object and design of the conspirators ; 
having been credibly informed that the expedition was at first to con- 
sist of thirteen hundred men, with such reinforcements as might be 
ready to join them for the capture of New Orleans and its dependen- 
cies; together with the erection of 2 new government, independent of 
the United States, and under the protection of a foreign power; that 
the western people were to be seduced from the Union, or forced to ce- 
cede from it. 

The governor was clothed with the authority to call out the militia ; 
and fourteen boats containing military stores and supplies, were seized 
at the mouth of the Muskingum. 

About the same time a number of boats, containing provisions, amu- 
nition and arms, supposed to belong to Aaron Burr, having passed the 
Falls, a detachment of militia, under General Winlock, was stationed 
at Louisville with orders to examine all boats passing. Other detach- 
ments were likewise posted at the mouths of the Cumberland and Trade- 
Water rivers. 

Among the boats which had deseénded the Ohio, were two, contain- 
ing artillery, musquets and bayonets, of French manufacture, and on 
board were several men who spoke the French language.* 

The spirit of disunion and revolt had been widely diffused among 
the French and Spanish inhabitants of upper Louisiana, and among 
the French of the Illinois country, from St. Louis to St. Genevieve 





* Western World, Dec. 6th, i806. 


signature of ‘‘ Regu’ur,” to defend them and shield them against public odium, 
they were compelled to submit to a thorough inquiry by the legislature, which 
resulted in the disclosure of the most astonishing corruption in office, and mor- 
al turpitude, by exposing acts of a treasonable nature which had marked the 
career of prominent politicians for more than twenty years previous. These 
investigations relative to the treasonable .conduct of Innis, Brown, Sebastian, 
Nicholas and Allen, were warnily opposed in the legislature, by Henry Clay, 
who used every effort to smother investigation, as he had done in the defense of 
Burr. Yet the inquiry was pressed forward, and the seal of national disgrace 
was set upon the guilty ; and the “ Spantsh .dssortates”’ were fully exposed.—Sce 
Western World, July 28th, 1808. 
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and Kaskaskia. A respectable gentleman at St. Louis, ina letter dated 
November 9th, 1806, states that “the greater part of the French and 
Spaniards are disaffected toward the government of the United States, 
and are rejoicing in the prospect of becoming subjects of their old mas- 
ters. They seem to view the measure with the utmost pleasure, and 
its consummation beyond doubt.”* 

General Samuel Hopkins, of Henderson county, who had visited this 
region, in a letter dated December 18th, 1806, says “ that as soon as 
Colonel Burr’s return from the South was announced at Kaskaskia, 
consternation seemed to pervade all ranks of Americans in the terri- 
tory. It was certain Colonel Burr had written treasonable letters to 
St. Louis, and had greatly elated the French and Spaniards with the 
hope of soon being dismembered from the Union ;” also “in St. Gen- 
evieve and on the road from thence to St. Louis, scarcely any other 
subject was mentioned ; and after the despatches from Colonel De Pais- 
ter, the French and Spanish inhabitants looking upon the event as if it 
had already taken place—two militia captains having hailed te fifleenth 
day of November as the period of their emancipation, declared that 
they would rally around the Spanish flag the moment it should be 
hoisted.” 

Yet the adherents of Burr at this place, as in all other places, affect- 
ed to treat the alarm and apprehension entertained by the friends of 
the Union as preposterous and unfounded. 

In the Indiana territory the Federal jurisdiction extended from the 
Great Miami westward to Kaskaskia and the upper Mississippi: yet 
Burr had succeeded in gaining over to his schemes and interests, the 
Federal Judge, the Governor, and a strong influence in the Territorial 
legislature. As late as December, 1807, the influence of Burr’s ad- 
herents, with a little intrigue, was strong enough to secure the election 
of Major Davis Floyd, to the office of clerk in the lower house, al- 
though he had been indicted with Aaron Burr at Richmond, fora high 
misdemeanor against the government; and had subsequently been ar- 
raigned at Jeffersonville before the Federal Judge, Thomas T. Davis, 
who, after a mock trial, had sentenced him to the mere nominal fine of 
ten dollars and three hours imprisonment. 

This same Judge Davis had been one of Burr’s intimate friends, and 
an early and prominent adviser of his unlawful enterprise.t 

The subsequent career of Colonel Burr on the lower Mississippi, 
his capitulation, his mock trial at Washington, his absconding from the 
civil authorities, and his final capture by the military arm of the gov- 
ernment, all within the limits of the Mississippi territory, have all been 
recorded in another place.t{ 

The schemes of Colonel Burr, his plans of ambition and personal 
aggrandizement, and the revolutionary enterprise contemplated by him, 
or for which he was suspected by the government and the friends of 
the Union, cannot be more explicitly and more concisely expressed, than 
in the following graphic sketch from the “Western World,” of Janu- 
ary Ist, 1807, entitled “ Burr's Conspiracy,” viz.: 





* Western Ww orld, Nov. 28th, 1806. 
+ See aletter from Jeffersonv ille, dated Aug. 24th, 1807, in the Western World 
of Se pt. 24th, 1807. 
+ See History of the Valley of the Mississippi, vol. 2. 
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“The proclamation of the executive of the United States renders 
every sort of reserve on the part of the publie papers friendly to the 
government no longer necessary: the matter is now established upon 
the clearest and most authentic foundation, the official authority and 
act of the chief magistrate. 

“The public now explicitly know that a conspiracy has actually ex- 
isted. We may now, with propriety, enter upon a more detailed inves- 
tigation, and: offer, without reserve, both the facts with which we are 
acquainted, and the obvious courses and consequences of the designs 
which have been for nearly two years hatching. 

“The design of Mr. Burr, we are cre dibly informed, arose from an 
application made to him to favor the seizure and occupation of the Ya- 
coo territory, under the color of law, but by force and arms. To this 
project, Mr. Burr appeared not at first to pay much attention—it was 
considered as not of sufficient moment, nor affording adequate objects to 
tempt ambition nor to reward such faculties as were best adapted for 
brilliant and hazardous enterprises; that the object could neither produce 
in advance the means for its own accomplishment, nor reward those who 
should engage in it, but by the slow and pre¢ ‘arious means of agricultural 
labor ; that it was likely to meet national opposition, while it increased 
the hazard; that men who would lead, and by whose éalents great en- 
terprises are always conducted and prove successful, would not enter 
upon such a project alone, while lands were to be had so easily in the 
States and new Territories, or in the new acquisitions of Louisiana, with- 
out such hazards ; but that under all considerations there were obstacles 
on the threshold which were insuperable—these were, it is presumed, 
men, arms and money. 

“Tt was represented that from the eastern States a great number of 
men could be procured ; that in the capital cilies there were many per- 
sons ready to advance money, and that other resources could be pro- 
vided by means well understood: what these means are we may possi- 
bly be able to point out, and we know that the executive is fully ap- 
prised of certain means which were already put in operation and with 
app’ arent success. 

* We have heard very lately of 6,000 stand of arms, shipped from 
Baltimore, for that direction—but we have also heard of a stratagem 
hy which it was intended, under specious and apparently patriotic pre- 
tenses, to arm the insurgents with the weapons of the general govern- 
ment, and from its arsenals. The reader will observe that in this arti- 
cle we have blended facts of which we possess the evidence, with other 
inductions from the facts, which concur with each other, aud render the 
whole coherent and complete. 

“ New suggestions that men and money could be procwred were the 
dawning rays of the conspiracy—and upon the assurance of these be- 
ing forthcoming on demand, this great fabric which we are now to ex- 
pose to the world’s indignation was founded. 

‘The scheme of empire was more comprehensive, than any man not 
well informed can conceive—but it is demonstrable, that is, the editor 
of this paper can demonstrate beyond a shadow of doubt, and in spite 
of the most confirmed incredulity, that the design conceived and in- 
tended by Mr. Burr, extended to 
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1. “The establishment of a despotic government on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“That Mr. Burr was to be the despot. 

“That from among his friends in the United States were to be 
pa the materials of new nobles—no doubt conservative senates 
= legions of honor! 

“ That among his designs of empire were fundamentally predeter- 
saa a formidable military and naval establishment, and that it was 
to be reared from the materials of the United States, combined with 
other foreign materials. 

“ That, of course, the sea-coast, on an extensive line, was to be 
seized and occupied. 

6. “That offers of honor and emolument were to be held forth to 
i i and to every description of persons from all parts of the 
world 

“ This vast and dazzling project was communicated to very few; but 
we know to whom it was communicated—we can prove it, if the great 
culprit should be brought to the bar of national justice. The readers 
of this paper know we have never hazarded a declaration of this nature, 
without assurance doubly sure: the executive of the Union is fully pos- 
sessed of the facts. 

“ But as the extremes at which the rapacious and treasonable seizure 
of the Yazoo speculation is placed from the erection of a new empire 
may shock the judgments of men who are either not accustomed to 
reflect, or look to others to refiect for them, we shall endeayor to pur- 
sue the clue which unites these extremes, and therein reveal the inter- 
mediate members which unite and make them one. 

“In our cities there are, and ever will be in large opulent cities, a 
number of men of desperate circumstances—men reduced by extrava- 
gance—by gaming—by the failure of complex speculation—by bank- 
ruptey—by foreign contaminations—by hostility to government—by 
vicious and irregular habits—/it instruments for any daring enterprise, 
in which their despair may find a resource for hope or a termination. 

“These men are always easily known—and never difficult to be at- 
tracted by a man of social and persuasive manners—where good fare 
and fair promises find a ready access and a firm hold—men with that 
kind of honor which is proverbial even among thieves, which unites and 
chastens and sanctifies as it were, the approach and the cioperation in 
treason. 

“In the territories of the United States, the hateful spirit of inor- 
dinate speculation in lands—that rapacious spirit of accumulation of 
immense tracts of lands, such as first infected the Roman patricians, 
and inflamed the Roman people to seek, by an agrarian law, the secu- 
rity of liberty against the all-devouring influence of partial monopoly ; 
such a spirit of speculating rapacity throughout the nation, has formed a 
mass of corruption in every State of the union, which menaces the safety of 
the nation, and pointed out to the great conspirator the resources from 
which he was to draw the fuel for that fame which Granger said would 
soon rise in the western country. 

“Tn the new settled countries of the United States, there are hund- 
reds of persons who hold lands for which they have not paid. 
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“There are others who hold lands for which heavy taxes are due. 

“ There are others whose titles to land are bad, and some precarious. 

“ There are others who are discontented because they are not elevated 
to power or place in the General or State governments, whose bosoms en- 
gender discontent and are prepared for revolt. 

“To these men of every description the overtures of a specious and 
daring incendiary could never be mistaken or misapplied. Mr. Burr, 
who has been a speculator upon the most comprehensive and always 
overdone scale, was better qualified, perhaps, than any man in the country 
to know and obtain the sympathy of such men. 

“ He made a journey, last year, to Kentucky, in search of these ma- 
terials. 

“ His friend, Jonathan Dayton, was also in the western country. 

“The intrigues of the Spaniards, and the British, to dismember the 
western country, seventeen years ago, pointed out the ready means to 
ascertain the quality of similar disaffection which yet existed. 

“In Tennessee, and in the Mississippi territory, the same means 
have been resorted to. 

“ But it will be a natural suggestion to the reflecting man—How can 
the occupation of the Yazoo, and the separation of the western coun- 
try—and the riddance of State taxes, and the assurance of doubtful 
titles, be combined in one project ? 

“The question is certainly reasonable—but the congruity is not the 
less in conformity with all the experience of mankind. 

.“The personal object of Mr. Burr may be considered the primary 
one. It is not to be supposed that either his sagacity or his cunning, 
would suffer him to unravel his whole scheme to many: perhaps not 
to a dozen persons. We know that to one man of celebrity he has pro- 
posed one species of project—the, erection of a new Government beyond 
the Ohio. 

“ We also know, that to another gentleman, much more distinguished 
and eminent in the eyes of the country and the world, he suggested 
another project—which extended even so far as the seizure of Vera 
Cruz. Neither of them would listen to him with patience. 

“There is nothing incongruous in the two projects—nor in that of 
seizing the Yazoo, as connected with them. 

“The only matter which Mr. Burr wanted was to collect the force, 
with the requisite stores, arms and funds—and when collected, it would 
be too late for those who had embarked to become counsellors; they 
had flown in the face of the country—they had alienated themselves 
from its sacred laws and protection, and, like every desperate and de- 
luded banditti, the will and caprice of their leader must, from that mo- 
iment, be their av. 

“To the Yazoc, therefore, he held out the realization of their specu- 
lations—and, behold, they have not only deposited immense sums in the 
western country, but they have conveyed through British Canada 
brass field pieces to be only for a great occasion. 

“To the disaffected and disappointed few (for in Kentucky they are 
very few indeed) he held forth the temptation of a new and separate 
government; and the new and vast advantages to be derived to their 
trade by a disconnection from the Atlantic States. 
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“ To others who had views and speculations in Louisiana, he held out 
the name of the Baron de Bastrop’s grant. 

“ To others the idea of a new government comprehending east Mex- 
ico and Louisiana, under an emperor, which emperor he was to be! 

“The grand temptation in the first instance, when the force was mar- 

shaled and the plot ripe, and to seduce all the deluded into an overtact, 

was seizure upon the treasures of Mexico’ this was to be the prelude 
to all the subsequent political establishments—they were to plunder 
Mexico, and build up cities and navies with the rapine. 

“ Our readers may think this mere fancy—but that it is most so/ema- 
ly the truth, such as we have it in the most sober and creditable form, 
we declare in the face of heaven—and the executive of the United 
States is already in possession of the evidence of the principal facts to 
which we allude, and upon which their development is founded. 

“ To the foregoing sketch we shall only subjoin a few remarks for the 
consideration of the people of the United States. In this conspiracy 
is to be found none but men of what has been called the third party, 
the adherents of Burr. 

“With this man, Burr, is connected Dayton and other federalists. 

“ From these men the late Spanish embassador (or incendiary), Yrujo. 
received the information of the secret proceedings of our government at 
the last session of Congress. 

“With this Yrujo, Burr was secretly closeted for hours together, 
when last in this city. 

“ By the dispatches of this Yrujo (and they have been regularly sent 
at stated periods for several months) the Spanish troops on the frontier 
of Louisiane have been put in motion. 

‘This plot was communicated to the court of Spain, and subessh a 
successor was nominated to Yrujo, he has, after having agreed for his 
passage, been induced to stay to see the project consummated. 

We shall not offer a word upon the political connections of Burr, in 
any part of the union: the publie know them—and every honor that 
is due to the connection will certainly never be refused to them. 

“ {t is presumed, however, that the marquis Yrujo, is at least entitled 
to another Brush Hill dinner from Dallas and Co., by way of proving. 
beyond all doubt, their very sincere attachment to the chief magistrat« 
of the Union.” 

The moral and intellectual character of Aaron Burr, individually, can- 
not be more justly and more lucidly expressed than in the following 
sketch by William Wallace, viz.: 

Aaron Burr.—If Blennerhasset had been the only person ruined 
by Burr, in the prosecution of his enterprise, charity would suggest a 
burial of our remembrance of the exile’s desolation. But the victims 
of Burr are to be numbered by hundreds. The base and the peaks of 
society, alike show the scathing marks of his fiery visitation. 

He cherished np friendship; he returned, unhonored, the drafts of 
gratitude; he kindled, by the fireside of hospitality, the flame of lust, 
and felt little pleasure in bidding adieu to the Lares of his host, until 
the dearest that flourished in their shadows were sacrificed.* The 








*He seduced the wife and dat ighter of the man who gave him shelter after 
the duel with Hamilton. 
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man’s whole being centered on the pivot of selfishness. But for the 
affection he manifested toward his daughter, his sole moral merits seem 
to have been courage and coolness; and yet, clustering as were the lau- 
rels which they wedded to his brow, his baser passions so predomina- 
ted, that he held it more glorious to seduce a woman* than to glitter in 
the field of letters, to scale the steeps of philosophy, or to wave a ban- 
ner victoriously in battle. 

He courted the man to corrupt his wife—the statesman to profit by 
his influence—the millionaire to obtain his money—and the world to 


gratify his desires. He was the more dangerous from the possession of 


an intellect, massive, piercing, brilliant, united to a frame at once hand- 
some and vigorous. His mind was but the keen and resistless weapon 
with which his passions hewed a way to conquest. ‘That weapon was 
Protean. But few could escape its ever-changing attack. If the vie- 
tim came fully under the gaze of an eye—whose sharp light resembled 
lightning imprisoned and forever playing in a cloud as black as night— 
he was lost. Burr’s conversation was irresistibly fascinating—his hand 
swept over every chord of the human harp. He strewed the rosy path 
of the happy with flowers of a still brighter hue; he arched the troub- 
led sky of the desponding with the rainbow of hope; he conjured up 
before the wrapt visions of the avaricious, mountains of gold; and, to 
the. aspiring, he pointed out the shadowy vistas of glory. 

Thus he stood, gifted, unprincipled, ruthless and terrible. The want 
of fortune alone prevented his presenting in one lurid, dreadful and 
overwhelming mass, that evil which he accomplished but too success- 
fully in many details. Chance confined to valleys, comparatively hum- 
ble, a tempest which only waited for a release to devastate continents. 

It may be asked—* Is not his valor on the fields of his country to 
be remembered?” The answer must be—* Yes.” That was a redeem- 
ing trait. No matter from what motive his military talents were exercis- 
ed, our land reaped some benefit. But there are many persons who will 
doubt the real patriotism of one who was so ready to torswear his alle- 
giancet who trampled on so much that was sacred, and who held even 
his exploits against tyranny as less glorious than the moral destruction 
of a human being. 

Age is expected to subdue ; but with Burr the winter of time brought 
no snows to cool the lava of passion. At four score and six, the crater 
wore a glow as ardent as at twenty. His faculties mocked at a cen- 
tury. Age should bring the soothing calm of religion, to enable the 
barque, which has been tossed by the storms of life, to prepare for a 
worthy entrance into a sea of another world. Burr died as he had lived, 
practically an atheist. Age should bring respect; Burr died as he had 
lived, without the respect of the good. His hoary hairs went down to 
the grave fioating on the breeze of infamy. 

In cunning an Iago; in lust a Tarquin; in patience a Cataline ; in 
pleasure a Sybarite; in gratitude a Malay, and in ambition a Napol- 
eon—he affords the world a powerful example of powerful intellect, des- 





* His own assertion. 
+ He wished to claim his rights as a British subject, when in London, Lord 
Liverpool rejected the offer with contempt. 
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titute of virtue. His portrait would fitly appear in a circle of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Let no one accuse me of stepping with unsanctified feet through the 
solemn vaults of the sepulcher. Aaron Burr belongs to History. 
Such was the lot he chose, 


ART. I—STATISTICAL BUREAUS IN THE STATES, Ete. 


INTRODUCTORY REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LOUISIANA TO THE LEG- 
ISLATURE, 1850. 


[A VERY small edition of this report only having been published, and that with many typo- 
graphical errors, the author trusts a publication in the Review will not be without interest to its 
readers. | 


Tuts office having been established by the act of the 15th March, 
1848, the undersigned, at the request of the Secretary of State, con- 
sented to undertake its duties, and to prepare a report, to be present- 
ed at the next ensuing session of the legislature. 

The terms of the act require a report that shall embrace “informa- 
tion relative to the population, agricultural and other products, resour- 
ces and commerce of the State, the mechanic arts, public education, 
public health and manufactures, and such other information as may be 
deemed important,” ete. 

It was evidently the intention of the legislature to obtain, if prac- 
ticable, by means of this office, a complete statistical record, from year 
to year, showing the progress of our population and industry, in all 
their various manifestations. Such a record, if preserved for a long 
series of years, would, in the contrasts admitted of epoch with epoch, 
and our own with other States, prove an invaluable adjunct in legisla- 
tion, and furnish a mass of information, in an available form, for the 
use of every class of citizens. 

The field being wide and the subjects of research innumerable, the 
undersigned prepared, immediately after his appointment, a circular 
letter, setting out in full the objects of the bureau, and soliciting in its 
aid observations and facts from all sources. A large number of these 
circulars were forwarded to State and parish officers, members of the 
legislature, and leading citizens throughout the State.* 





* CIRCULAR OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS TO THE PEOPLE OF LOUISIANA. 


The superintendent of the bureau, by publishing again this circular, trusts he 
will be aided by his fellow citizens, in responses that will enable him to com- 
plete a report upon all the parishes of this State. He appeals to them in confi- 
dence. Address him at New Orleans. 

I. Time of settlement of your parish or town; dates of oldest land grants; number and condi- 
tion of first settlers; whence emigrating; other facts relating to settlement and history. 

Il. Indian names in your vicinity; what tribes originally; what relics or monuments of them; 
if Indians still, in what condition ? 

III. Biography, anecdotes, &c., of individuals distinguished in your vicinity in the past for in- 
genuity, enterprise, literature, talents, civil or military, &c. 

IV. Topographicul description of your parish, mountains, rivers, ponds, animals, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, &c., vegetable growths, rocks, minerals, sand clays, chalk, 
flint, marble, pit coal, pigments, medicinal and poisonous substances, elevation above the 
sea, nature of surface, forests, or undergrowth, what wells and quality of well water, na- 

. ture of coasts, does the water make inreads, mineral springs, caves, &c. 
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It is believed, that the queries propounded in the sireular, embrace 
every subject of interest relating to the soil and inhabitants of the State, 
which should be embodied in presenting a complete statistical report. 
It is impossible to say of any they are unimportant, and, although the 
prosp: tof obtaining information upon all, or even a me jority of the 
points, is remote, omissious could only be made with the risk of falling 
short of what is actually attainable. Individuals informed upoo an Ly 
particular peint in the circular, it was hoped, would reply to that in ex- 
clusion of all others, whilst others, having the time and ability, would 
make » more general penponas 

To some extent, the oilice has been disappointed in its reasonable 
engent wtions. Independently of the general indisposition to under- 
take labors, and more especi: uly those ievelve d in stadistics, voluutari- 
ly, aud without compensation, as the experience of state and federal 
office: s proves, the novelty of the present call was likely to be uufavor- 
able. It could not be known clearly and certainly, the objects of the 
Bureai and its minute interrogations, and, without this knowledge, 
ciopera‘ion, to any extent, was hardly to be anticipated. We have but 
lately begun to press statistical inquiries in any part of our country, 
and ii is yon too common to sneer at their results, as of little praeti- 
eal val ve, and always capable of proving whatever is required for the 
ddduion 1. This objection would ap ply with equal foree to the sciences of 
law, medicine, theology and many others, which is sufficient in its ref- 
utation Without facts to proces ed upon, all reasoning must be unsat- 
is sfact ory yand legislation result r rather in injury the an good, The indus- 


V. Agricultural description of parish; former and preseut state of cultivation; changes tak" 
ing place; introduction of cotton. sugar. rice. indieo. tobaceo. erains, fruits, vines. 4c.» 
&°; present products; lands ¢ ceupied and unoceupied, and character of soils; value of 
lanis: state of improvements; value of agricultural products: horges, cattle, mules. hogs, 
and whence supplied; profits « if wericulture, prices of products; new estates opening: im- 
provements sugye ste din cultivation and new growths; improvements in communication, 
. bridges, canals, &«. kind and quantity of timber, fuel, &e; state of the roads, sum- 
mor and winter; kind of inclosures, and of what apes manures; natural and rtitk ial 
] 8; agricnltaral implemenis used; fruit trees, vines and orchards; modes of trans 
tion; exient of internal navigation; levees, &e.; modes of cultivating and man ifiac 
ring sugar in use. 
VI. Tustances of longerity and fecundity; chservations on diseases in your section; | 
he ltt iful or othe ‘rwise; statistics of di es; deaths: summer seats, Xe. 
VIL. 2viation of your pari ‘ah: ese, disting — ig White and black; 5 winish, 
h, American, or German ; . classes of population; number in towns; 
vth of towns and villages, &c.: condition. employme oh Gann comparative nonlin » of free 
slave labor; cemparative tables of increase; marriages, births, &c. meteorological ta- 
bies of temperature. weather. rains, &e. 
VIL. --lecation and Reli gion— Advantawes of oma on ols, coilewes, oe enjoyed; proportion ed- 
: t home and abroad; expense of e4 tion; school returns, churches or chapels in 
ish, when and by whom erected; how se op ‘lied w ith clers ey; >; bow supported and attend- 
|; oldest interments, church vaulis, «ec. 
IX. Pevluctsin Manufactures ond the Arts-—Kinds of manufactures in parish; persons employed; 
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kind of Syste capital; wages; per centum profit; raw ms moneyed sugar and cotion; ma- 
cuinery and improvements; sind and value; Manuiacturin sites, ae, 

X. Commercial Statistics--V alue of th imports and exports of L iana, with each of the other 
“tates of the Union, as for as aby ap pr roximation may be made, or data given; growth aud 
” lition n of towns; increase in towns. &e 

XI. General Statistics—Embracing 1 anki y. railronds, insurances, navigation, intercommunica- 
tion; learned and scientific societie ri me, YP aupe rim, char ities, public and benevolent 
instioutions; militia. newspapers. Sey 8 ution of paris aXe spenses of roads, lev- 


ees. &e. number of suits decided in different courte . expenses wit perfection of justice; 
number of parish officers » law} vers, age ans, &, 


XII. ! xtent, consequonees, aud other circumstances of droughts, freshets, whirlwinds, 
tormas, Ughtnings, hurricanes, or other rem arkable physic al eve nts, in your section, from 


: te periods: other nreteorological ; henomena; changes in climate, &., &e. 

AIM. Uiterary productions emen ating from your neighborhood; your poms ter hg if any; wheft 
manuseri ints, pubiie or private tters, journals, &e., or rare oid books, interesting 
in their’ ation t tha hi tory of Louiviana,are possess: d by individ als within your kiowh 
er] tate any other matters of inturest. 
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try, habits and condition of a people should be accurately understood, 
before attempting to extend or improve them. No State has been be- 
hind Lousiana in the negligent manner of preserving her records, and 
the facts of her population and industry, and the result is, that no State 
has had more contradictory and voluminous Iegislation. To implant a 
new principle, or to convinee the understanding of a whole community 
upon a matter, almost for the first time brought before them, involves 
a revolution, requiring both time and patience. 

There is something formidable to most persons in a long array of 
figures, and many are disposed to smile at the minute labors of the 
statistician as impracticable and useless. Yet. from these may be de- 
duced the wisest rules in the government of society and in the ame- 
lioration of man. Those who will not give themselves time to examine 
a subject, are the speediest to condemn. One readily acquires the 
character of a cold abstractionist or dull plodder, who devotes any 
consideration to the results of statistics. The labor is almost thank- 
less, and must be endured without sympathy. The South has thus 
produced searcely a single statistician, whilst at the North, the number, 
though small, is continually increasing. We know that, to make an 
able report, or a convincing demonstration in Congress or in the 
departments of government, nothing is more important than to be 
possessed of the facts and figures of the subject. Hence the govern- 
ment begins now to make the most elaborate collections and returns, 
and sends out in addition to the decennial census blanks, innumerable 
circulars to every quarter of the republic. 

The undersigned does not doubt, that in the future history of this 
Bureau, should the legislature pursue the plan of publishing its annual 
reports, a vast amount of practical information will be furnished by 
the voluntary responses and communieations of citizens in all the va- 
rious classes and pursuits.* As the importance of the matter becomes 
better understood, from the published results, the fullness, minuteness 
and reliability, of the reports will, in a higher degree, be secured. At 
the same time to rely exclusively upon these responses, would be to 
stop very far short of that excellenee to which the office may with 
propriety aspire. 

The important consideration should guide our movements, that the 
labors undertaker are not solely for the benefit of a single State, but 
extend their influences over the nation. Louisiana is one only of a 
large community of States, distinct, yet intimately dependant the one 
upon the other, and interested, in the last degree, in each others’ wel- 
fare and progress. These States have a common government, but with 





* A large part of the information obtained by ‘the Federal government, and 
published in its reports, is obtained through the agency of cireular letters. It 
was thus Mr. Walker published from the Treasury, in 1846, a volume showing 
the condition of our industry, North and South. His circular embraces sixty 
questions ; among others, ‘Capital invested in Manufactures,” ‘“‘ Amount in 
Materials,” “ Profits on Capital,” “Annual quantity of Manufactures,” * Persons 
employed,” ‘‘Period,” “ Rates of Wages,” “ Agricultural Products,” ete. It is 
thus the Patent Office is enabled, anuually, to publish its voluminous reports. 
Circulars are sent to every hamlet in the nation, and the returns are digested so 
as to present a thousand pages of valuable matter. After all, however, it is 
only from the decennial census. obtained by regular and salaried agents, that 
precise and accurate results forthe whole country can be had. 
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such cireumscribed and restricted powers, and so far removed from its 
various members, that the information it can obtain relating to these 
members, however important in influencing its action, is necessarily 
meager and defective. The States, themselves, paramount within their 
respective limits, by their legislative provisions, official collections and 
reports, can only supply the defect, in any degree worthy of the subject, 
and were they but to move conjointly in the matter, each organizing a 
statistical Bureau, their annual reports, condensed and digested by 
the federal authorities, would furnish a volume of practical and reliable 
statisties which no country in the world has ever excelled, and whose 
value would be beyond calculation.* 

In this view the undersigned inclosed a copy of the circular pre- 
pared by him to the Secretary of State of each State in the Union, 
requesting the matter to be brought before the legislatures at an early 
day, in order, if possible, to secure the desired céoperation. A copy 
was also sentIto the Commissioner of the Patent Office, at Washington, 
together with a report upon the organization of the Bureau, and upon 
the general statistics of Louisiana, which appears in his annual volume 
for 1848. 

It is gratifying to reflect that Louisiana has been the first State in 
the Union to perceive the advantages of this system, and attempt its 
application. Already has her example been pointed to in terms of 
highest commendation and suggested for adoption. Though other 
States have surpassed her in the number and extent of statistical 
publications, she alone has made provision for a systematic and pers 
manent office of statistics. 

In his report of January, 1848, Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner 
of Patents, remarks: “I have been informed that a bill has been in- 
troduced and is now pending in the legislature of Louisiana, providing 
for the organization and establishment of a Bureau or Statistics. It 
is ardently hoped that the measure may be carried, and that the exam- 
ple which will be thus set by Louisiana, resulting from an enlightened 
view of the’ importance of her great interests, agricultural and com- 
mercial, will be speedily followed by other States of the Union—all have 
industrial interests of sufficient importance to justify the establishment 
of such a Bureau in their respective governments.” Ina the volume 
for 1849, language still stronger is used by the Commissioner: “In 
the pursuit of its statistical investigations, this office has keenly felt 
the want of means for obtaining accurate and reliable information 
concerning the great industrial interests of the country. No provision 





* Our government is one of limited powers, and we ought to guard against 
their extension. It should not come down too often and too closely, and pry too 
much intoindividual action. Itstheory is, to do what the States cannot do so well. 
But who shall be so generally informed or so capable of obtaining al] the neces- 
sary information in the minutest details, in regard to the circumstances of a 
people, and their industry as the State itself, The compass being small, how 
much more accurately the investigat‘on. The State government is the natural 
and proper repository of all the factk relating to its people, and it has met with 
no obstacles’in obtaining them. The General government, it is true, should 
make its digests from the State reports, &c., &c. In the debates in the Senate 
the present year, we find the positions above taken sustained and advocated 
with great power by several senators. 
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has been made by the General government for obtaining such infor- 
mation except in relation to our foreign commerce, and but very few 
of the States have adopted measures for obtaining authentic infor- 
mation in relation to these industrial interests. Massachusetts and 
Louisiana are in advance of most other States in their legislation upon 
these subjects. In the former State, very full returns are obtained in 
short periods of a few years, if not annually, of her industry and re- 
sources ; and in the latter a Burgav or Statistics has been established, 
ete., ete. A most interesting view of the vast resources of this great 
republic would be annually” exhibited, if all the States would follow 
the example of Louisiana and Massachusetts. The statesman and 
legislator, to whom the people commit the destinies of their common 
country, ¥ would then have at their hands ample material to aid them 
in the intelligent discharge of their momentous and responsible duties, 

Without which they are like blind men feeling their way in the dark.” 

A special committee of the legislature of South Carolina, in the 
session of 1848, after having ably shown, in a variety of instances, 
how little information existed, i in regard to the resources of that State, 
declare, “ There are faets and considerations which, properly exhibited, 
would prove the necessity of providing some such organization, as 
would lead to a correct understanding of these important matters; 
and the insufficiency of the matters here presented, only serves to 
show conclusively that we have been heretofore neglectful of those 
means of information which are calculated to elicit correct apprehen- 
sions of our advantages and duties. We know not how strong we are 
at some points, and how weak we are at others. The appointment of 
such a committee (i. e«. on commerce, agriculiure and mechanics) will 
soon lead to the establishment of an efficient Burrau or Starisrics, 
which will be the means of collecting and disseminating statistical 
information touching all the interests of the State, of the most valuable 
kind.” 

Governor Seabrook, in his message of December last to the legis- 
lature of the same State, says, “To ascertain with correctness the 
resources of a country which a beneficent Being h: as so prodigally 
endowed, is among the paramount duties of the representatives of the 
people. Their de .yelopment and improvement, when ascertained, might 
prope tly be entrusted to the people themselves. 

As inseparable from the enterprise, should the wisdom of the 
legislature determine to prosecute it, [ recommend the eareful col- 
lection of STATISTICAL INF‘ OR MATION on all the branches of industry. 
By the possession of facts and materials, lucidly arr: anged and mothod- 
ized, we shall be furnished with complete data as to the present state 
of the population, white and colored; concerning agriculture, com- 
merece, navigation, manufactures, trade, finance, health, and need of 
whatever may be interesting or instructive to our citizens and their 
rulers. Under our political organization, and in the condition of 
society which the Southern States exhibit, the value of this knowledge 
will soon become manifest and duly estimated. It will tend | materially 
to facilitate many of the most important duties of the public function- 
ary; enable the legislature to adjust and regulate the various interests 
of society, and to reduce a ehacs of details, on matters requiring their 
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action, into order and system. Nor will the people themselves be less 
benefited. To know all that concerns the land of their birth, is a 
matter of pride and deep interest.’ 

The suggestions of the Governor are, we understand, soon to be 
carried out, aud a number of distinguished citizens of the State have 
had the subject in consideration, and are by correspondence, &e., de- 
vising the best method to ensure success. The State has already, by 
a handsome appropriation secured the publication of the reports of 
her central agricultural society in one large volume, embracing a vast 
amount of information relating to the s staples of cotton, rice and c orn, 
the negro population, negro laws, soils, mincrals, manures, ete, ete. 

In the legislature of Rhode Island, now in session, a memorial was 
referred to a sclect committee, but a few days ago, Te\ jnesting the ap- 
pointment of a Surerinrenpant og Sratistics, with a ‘suitab le salary, 
whose duty it shall be to collect all the information possible, relative 
to the population, the agricultural and other products of the State, its 
resources of every description, the commerce of the State with a ond 
States and foreign countries, the nature and value thereof, the me- 
chanic arts and manufactures, public education, religion, public health, 
and such other information as may, from time to time, be required of 
him, having a bearing upon the industrial and progressive history of 
the State. The author of the measure in a letter to the un lersigned, 
compliments i in handsome terms the action of Louisiana, and adds that 
Rhode Island will undoubtedly eioperate. 

Massachusetts is far beyond every other State in the pains which 
she takes to preserve even the most minor particulars relating to her 
population and industry. It is to this that we may attribute in a de- 
gree the rapid advances of that commonwealth, and her course should 
serve to guide each of her sisters. She appropriates, annually, large 
sums to the numerous agricultural associations within her limits, in 
aid of their premiums and publications. Qn the table before me are 
a large number of her published reports and documents, furnished 
kindly by the Secretary of State at my request. A list of these will 
aid us in understanding the system ghe adopts, and perhaps stimulate 
our own efforts. 

No. 1.—Statistics of the condition and products of certain branches 
of industry in Massachusetts. This is a volume of 400 closely printed 
pages, mostly figures, published in 1845, prepared from the returns of 
the assessors, who were provided with blanks by the Seeretary of 

State. This voluine is admirably complete, and is expected to be fol- 
lowed up at short periods by similar publications. 

No. 2.—Albstract of the Returns of Agricultural Societies. A vol- 
ume of 160 pages, made up from:the returns of all the agricultural 
societiés in the State, who, as a condition precedent to the receipt of 
the bounty allowed, must report annually the amount expended by 
them, premiums allowed, reports of committ ees, names of officers, 
addresses delivered, ete., ete. 

No. 3.—Abdbstract of Massachusetts School Returns, containing 336 
pages, and published annually by the Seerctary of State. This volume 
was digested by the Hon. Horace Mann from the reports of the School 


or 


Committees in all the 809 towns of the State, which amounted in 
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manuscript, as he says, to 5,500 closely written pages, and is very full 
upon even the merest details of her education system. 

No. 4.-—Insurance Abstracts. These are large pamphlets published 
annually by the State, giving the operations of every incorporated 
company, from returns required by law. 

No. §.—Bank Abstracts. Similar annual publications, showing the 
capital of every bank in the commonwealth, circulation, profits, debts, 
deposits, resources, dividends, ete. 

No. 6.—Annual Reports of all Rail Road Corporations. 

No. 7.—Annual Reports of Lunatic Asylum. 

No. 8.~—Annual Reports, Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

These are yolumes of 125 to 150 pages each, and are prepared with 
great care from the returns made by the clerk, etc., in each of the 
towns in the State. Nothing like this is found in any other State of the 
Union, and the general deductions made from the tables have high in- 
fluence in the regulation of life and society.* 

Many of our large cities have been equally liberal in the documents 
prepared and published, showing the progress and pursuits of their 
population. Prominent among these have been Boston, New York 
and Charleston, which have contributed each large volumes of statistics, 
so condensed and presented, as to show every thing that could be de- 
sired in every department, and to afford the highest and best evidence 
of the actual condition of the people. Nothing could be more com- 
plete and admirable than these wnik They furnish, as it were, a 
map of the operations of a city from the earliest period, down to the 
moment that we examine them. Should it not be hoped that our cities, 
and New Orleans in particular, the second important commercially in 
the Union, will provide for similar volumes, by public appropriations. 
It affords me great pleasure to say, that a movement has already been 
made for the purpose by Mr. Jarvis, a member of the General Council. 

Since undertaking the duties of this office, the undersigned has been 





* In the last report Mr. Shattuck quotes from the 5th Report of the Registrar- 
General of England. 

* The census has been taken with regularity in the United States of America, 
but abstracts of the register of deaths have only been published by the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and some of the more advanced towns. No 
correct life-table can therefore be framed for the population of America, until 
they adopt, in addition to the census, the system of registration which exists 
in European States. Since the English life-table has now been framed from 
the necessary data, I venture to express a hope, that the facts may be col- 
lected and abstracted, from which life-tables for other nations can be construct- 
ed. A comparison of the duration of successive generations in England, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, America, and other States, would throw much light 
on the physical condition of the respective populations, and suggest to scientific 
and benevolent individuals in every couytry, and to the government, many ways 
of diminishing the sufferings, and’ ameliorating the health and condition of the 
people; for the longer life of a nation denotes more than it does in an individ- 
ual—a happier life—a life more exempt from sickness and infirmity—a life of 
greater energy and industry, of greater experience and wisdom. By these com- 
parisons, a noble national emulation might be excited; and rival nations would 
read of sickness diminished, deformity banished, life saved—of victories over 
death and the grave—with as much enthusiasm as of victories over each other’s 
armies in the field; and the triumph of one would not be the humiliation of the 
other; for in this contention none could lose territory, or honor, or blood, but all 
would gain strength.” 
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addressed from many quarters of the Union, in regard to its organiza- 
tion, and has answered numerous communications soliciting informa- 
tion concerning the industry and resources of the State. ‘To the Na- 
tional Census Board he addressed, through the publie prints, a series 
of letters, commenting upon a proposed innovation upon the accustom- 
ed methotl of obtaining the census, and furnishing a variety of sugges- 
tions and data relating to the State of Louisiana and the general in- 
terests of the country. These letters drew out a response from the 
Board, and it is believed were not without influence, in producing a 
change of plan, and in securing for the South, a system likely, in the 
result, to prove much more advantageous than the oue originally con- 
templated.* 

Not among the least important duties of the Bureau is that of re- 
plying to the continual applications of State and Federal officers for in- 
formation upon particular branches of industry, and particular institu- 
tions, &c., existing among us; and in preparing, from time to time, 
such tabular exhibits of resources, of revenue, expenditures, &c., as 
may be required by either branch of the legislature. It is clear that 
these duties should be charged upon a special oflice.t 





* Census Lerters.—These letters discussed elaborately the following subjects: 
Plan of Census enumerations, mode of preparing blanks, whether special blanks 
applicable to the several States, how far the South is interested in these blanks, 
population of Louisiana, employments population, number insane, deaf and 
dumb, educated and uneducated in the State, investment of capital in Louisiana, 
annual product of industry, capital invested in sugar industry, lands and levees 
in Louisiana, importance of statistical bureaus, errors in the census é¢numera- 
tions and mode of amendment, wages of labor, cost of transportation, internal 
improvements, omissions in previous censuses, population of Russia and United 
States contrasted, statisties of population, history of census enumerations, an- 
nalysis of American censuses, pauperism of the United States, population of na- 
tive and foreign birth, education in the United States, at the South, vital statis- 
tics, or, statistics births, marriages and deaths, importance ef such data, experi- 
ence of European nations, &e., &c. The references to all these matters were ne- 
cessarily brief. In return, the Census Board thus expresses itself: ‘* Were the 
board furnished with letters, equally satisfactory, from each State in the Union, it 
would be much better able than it now is, to arrive at satisfactory determina- 
tions, &c. The importance of bureaus of statistices for the several States, and a 
general bureau of statistics at the seat of government is manifest to the mind of 
every individual, &e. It is certainly complimentary to the State of Louisiana, 
that she has been the first to establish a regular office of statistics,” &e. The 
official organ also noticed the series of letters, as follows: “But apart from 
their strictures upon the plan of varied blanks, the articles derived importance 
from the amount of reliable statistical information they contained of the produc- 
tions and resources of the South, and especially of that portion of it embraced 
in the valley of the lower Mississippi. Had the invitation of the board, which 
Were extensively circulated in all the States and Territories, soliciting informa- 
tion upon every branch of production, mineral and other resources peculiar to 
each section of the Union, been generally responded to in the same spirit and 
with the knowledge displayed in these communications, the plan that is con- 
demned would have been much easier of satisfactory execution. Had the other 
State bureaus of statistics, with a chief as competent and willing to advance the 
ends aimed at in making a census as Louisiana possesses, the general object of 
the board would have been greatly promoted.” 

+ A letter from the Commissioner of Patents, now filed in the Bureau, furnishes 
an example. To answer this long and patient investigation is needed and will 
be given. The Commissioner says, “‘Endeavoring to trace up the history of 
American inventions, and supposing that interesting facts may be hidden in the 
archives of the various States, particularly in the records of patents, of which 
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The first purpose to be accomplished by the Bureau, should un- 
doubtedly be the preparation and publication of an elaborate report, 
extending back, from the earliest settlement of the State, and including 
every particular relative to its population and wealth. Such a report 
the undersigned has had in view, having collected, and being still en- 
gaged in collecting, a variety of information for the purpose, from every 
available and reliable source—correspondencies, oficial documents and 
reports, historical works, local records, files of newspapers, Ke. 


PROPOSED STATISTICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISTANA, 


CONTRASTING FACH PERIOD OF HER GROWTH, AND COMPARING THE RESULTS WITH 
THOSE PRESENTED BY THE OTHER STATES OF THE UNION. 
PART I.—TERRITORY AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Date of discovery and settlement—origin and growth of parishes, geographi- 
cal descriptions and statistics of rivers, mountains, islands, sea coasts, lake s, ete.; 
geological structure, minerals, forests, natural produets; public lands and land 
system; lands in cultivation; arable lands, pastures, eic.; value of lands and 
preductiveness in different sections; lands capable of reclamation; navigation 
of rivers and lakes, character of harbors, climates, meteorological phenomena 
and diseases; internal improvements, railroads, canals, turnpikes, bridges, 
levees and levee system, crevasses, etc.; facilities of communication, statistics of 
freighis, passages, length of routes, etc.; post roads and post offices, etc. 

PART IT.—POPULATION. 

Growth of population from settlement—colonial population; analysis of cen- 
sus 1800 census 181!, census 1820, census 1830, census 1240, census 1850; com- 
parison of all the censuses; insane, idiots, deaf, dumb, blind, proportion of sexes, 
marriages, births, deaths, old, young, productive, unproductive, paupers ; indi- 
ans, slave and free negro population; emigrants; foreign, naturalized and native 
population compared; proportion native and foreign origin; employments of Pop- 
ulation—agricultural, manufacturing, commercial ; physical condition people, 
Wages, proportion wealth, relative advances different classes population; educa- 
tion, professions, colleges, schools, societies, libraries, el ec ang charities 
religious sects, statistics of education; proportion educated at home and abroad, 
expenses of education, schoo] returns and appropriations, ‘ete.; the militia— 
pensions, taxes, revenues, expenditures, debt; presentation in Congress; density 
of population; crimes, idee mar penitentiaries, condition of people as com- 
pared with other periods and States, ete. . 

PART I1L—INDUSYRY., 

Cuapren L—AGRICULTURE: growth of agriculture—improvements in; ag- 
ricultural staples with their progressive increase; statistics of all agricultural 
products, capital and profits in agriculture, produce of forests, cattle, stock, 
wool, poultry, agricultural societies and publications, application manures, agri- 
cultural machinery, probable new products, condition of agricultural popula- 
tion, ete. 

Cuapren I.—MANUFACTURES: character of manufactures, statistics of 
all branches of manufacture, comparative progress of manufactures, capital in 
manufactures, revenue from, per cent., profit and wages, homefmanufactures con- 
sumed or exported, consumption foreign manufactures, manufactures capable of 
being introduced. 

Craprer IT].—COMMERCE ; imports and exports, before the purchase in 
value, quantity and kind; imports, exports, etc., from the purchase to 1812, from 
1512 to 1850,in value, quantity and kind; progress in trade with each contempora- 


some have been known to have been granted under colonial rule, and others by 
more or less of the States previous to their conceding the right to the general 
government, I respectfully request to be furnished with copies of any such doc- 


uments,” &e,. &. 
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ry State or Dependency, in value, quantity and kin d; statistics of all commercial 
commodities; customs, port and quarantine regulations; chambers of conunx ree; 
conflicting mercantile systems of the States; bankru pt system; money, banks ; 
trade and commerce several cities, growth of cities; nev igation, light houses ; 
new proposed markets, comparison with other States. 

Caarrer IV.—MISCELLANEOUS: including a digest of the back reports of 
the various State offices—auditors, treasurers, engineers, land offices, ete., gen- 
eral statistics, & 


—__. 


This Report, which will oceupy a volume of three hundred closely 

printed pages, a large part being tabular work, on the plan of the Mas- 
sachusetts’ documents, is respectfully suggested to the legislature for 

public: ition. In preparing it, the undersigned would adopt the fore- 
going plan, adhering as closely to it in ‘the details as possible, and 
neglect ng no head upon which there shall be any chance of obtaining 
reliable data. 

There is something peculiar in the origin and progress of the popu- 
lation of Louisiana, made up as it is from such a mass of heteroge- 
neous sources, and living to so great an extent without amalgamation, 
which distinguishes it from every other State. It becomes us, as far as 
possible, to collect the fiecting traditions of this population, and to con- 
dense for ready reference whatever facts may be illustrative of its con- 
dition and prospects. The liveliest interests must -attach to the sub- 
ject, viewed in whatever light we please. 

In discussing the soils, minerals, natural products, ete., of the State, 
we are met almost at the first step by the criminal deficiency of in- 
formation which exists among our citizens. 

Scientific surveys of the State, it is true, were conducted a few years 
ago by gentlemen, liberally compensated by the legislature, but the 
manuscript reports, from the culpable negligence or carelessness of 
parties, it is difficult to say who, are no where to be found among our 
archives. It is impossible to tell how much the State may have lost, 
or how far the existence at that time of an office of the character of 
this Bureau would have protected against the contingency. At the pre- 
sent moment we know literally nothing of the geology of the State. 

It is evidently too late now to discuss the merits of geological ex- 
plorations. They have been ordered by a large number of the States, 
and are becoming every year more frequent and thorough. A bill is 
now pending before Congress, providing that a portion of the public 
lands within the States be appropriated for this purpose. The facts 
elicited in the prosecution of such surveys are essential to the art of 
mining, to the construction of roads, canals, harbors, buildings and to 
the improvement of agriculture. In this last particular ‘they are 
chiefly valuable. Soils ‘consist of organic and inorganic ingredients— 
the first giving rise to fertility, and the last being indispensable in 
all improvements. These inorganic compounds, whether clay, lime, 
siliceous earths, magnesia, salts of iron, manganese, potash, soda, ete., 
ete., wherever greatly deficient must be supplied, and to do this a 
knowledge of their nature and character becomes necessary. To no other 
science in so high a degree is agriculture indebted for its advances as 
to geology. Its successful investigation in the United States was first 
begun in 1807 by Mr. MeClure. “In 1814 De Witt Clinton urged in 
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New York a geological, mineralogical, botanical, zoological, and agri- 
cultural survey, which has since been effected and the results pub- 
lished in a magnificent series of quarto volumes, at the expense of half 
million dollars! North Carolina has the merit of having sent the first 
geologist into the field—Professor Olmstead, whose report was prepar- 
ed 1825. South Carolina, Virginia, Massachusetts, and many other 
States, have followed the example, and the science is now being intro- 
duced into the leading colleges and universities of the country. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether Louisiana may not have it in 
her power, in making provision at any future time for the permanent 
organization and establishment of her new university, to perfect a 
knowledge of the State. In any endowment made to the institution, 
a stipulation should be inserted that the professors of geology and the 
other natural sciences, in the long vacations so necessary in this climate, 
be required occasionally to traverse the State, presenting the results of 
their explorations in regular systematic reports. The plan is entirely 
practicable, and whilst it would increase the value and efficacy of the 
institution, would confer incalculable advantages upon the State at 
large. To the university should belong these duties; and it would be 
but carrying out the principle now urged upon Congress, if a consid- 
erable part of the public lands lately donated to the State should, after 
being reclaimed, if they ever are, be set apart as a fund for the per- 
formance of this work (including observations upon the general hydro- 
graphy of the State), and for the general interests of the university. 

In many States of the Union, a multitude of facts, concerning the 
soil, traditions, localities and population, are brought to light and pub- 
lished through the operation of historical, statistical, and other socie- 
ties, scarcely one of which we have in Louisiana. Twelve years ago, 
it is true, a few of our citizens formed an historical association, which 
fell into decay, and was revived within the last four years, by electing 
Judge Martin to the Presidency, and and afterward Judge Bullard. 
The practical operations of this society have been chiefly in the collec- 
tion of books, ete., in which it has been aided by the legislature, with a 
view to future usefulness. One of the members, John Perkins, Esq, 
of New Orleans, now in Europe, in the most liberal and intelligent 
spirit, has had a digest made in three volumes, two of which have been 
received, of all the documents contained in the various departments of 
France relating to Louisiana, donating it to the State for the use 
of the society. In a letter to the undersigned, on forwarding the first 
volume, he says: “I have presented through you to the society, a sum- 
mary of our history, embraced in one large quarto volume of 500 pages, 
reaching down to 1710. I must ask your especial examination of this 
volume, for I believe it will be found to contain matter of much inter- 
est that has never yet been published. The compilation of the rest of 
the documents is progressing, and I believe that by next fall the State 
will be in possession of a complete index to all the papers in any of the 
French archives pertaining to our history.” The full return of Mr. Per- 
kins’s labors will be found in the appendix to this report.* 

In investigating the numerous topics connected with population, our 





* See last pages of this number of Review. 
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progress is almost entirely impeded by the total neglect of nearly every 
species of record existing among us. Careless as has been our course 
in regard to the statistics of wealth, we have been infinitely more care- 
less in those that pertain to life and mortality. In vain has the im- 
portance of a registration system of births, marriages and deaths, been 
pressed by statisticians in every part of the Union, by committees of 
medical associations, by the late National and State Medical Conven- 
tions, &c. The public mind will not be brought to an appreciation of 
its value and influence. Massachusetts still remains the only State im 
the Union which has successfully set wp such a system, in imitation of 
Great Britain and others of the more advanced European powers. Sev- 
eral of our States have evinced a disposition to be active, and New 
York, it is believed, has even passed a registration law. In Louisiana, 
at different periods, we have had enactment upon enactment. That of 
1811 makes the parish judges recorders, with a special recorder in 
New Orleans. The act of 1819 fixes a penalty for not recording in 
New Orleans. There have been several other legislative provisions, but 
what have been the practical results of the whole? 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that our registration system has 
been entirely inoperative for any of the purposes advocated by vital 
economists. Louisiana is peculiarly interested in health and mortuary 
statistics, as it is believed no State in the Union has suffered more from 
the erroneous impressions and misrepresentations that have gone 
abroad, which we ourselves have not the means to correct. Were the 
facts even against us, a faithful exhibit of them would tend in the re- 
sult to improve our sanatary condition. The experience of all coun- 
tries preserving such records, shows a marked amelioration of society, 
diminution of disease, and extension of the average period of life. The 
physical condition of man has improved in equal pace, with the know- 
ledge of the causes affecting him and their degree of intenseness in dif- 
ferent localities. There can be no question either, that “the white, 
black, and other races, present peculiar moral and physical characters, 
which should not be overlooked by the statesman, whose legitimate aim 
can only be the prosperity and happiness of all nations.” We are 
strikingly deficient in knowledge of the black and colored population, 
although living among us for nearly three hundred years. Investiga- 
tions, notwithstanding their importance, have never been made in this 
field, until very lately. Is it true that the negro is long lived at the 
South, and the reverse at the North, whilst the mulatto is always short 
lived, and never prolific? Is not the real merit of the slave question 
involved in the physical characteristics of the races, and in discussing 
it, are not the facts of births, average lives, diseases, longevity, deaths, 
increase, vital force, Kc., respectively at the North and the South, in 
freedom or in slavery, equally if not more important and decisive than 
the admonitions of St. Paul or the laws of Moses? We want facts, 
full, minute and reliable, upon every feature of this subject. 

In these exciting times, when fanaticism runs riot, endangering the 
existence of the Union. it becomes the South to be furnished with a 
reason for her faith. We have almost universally neglected the statis- 
tics of our negro population. The North, so minute in other respects, 
is silent here. Can we tell from their tables how far freedom proves 
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favorable to the vitality, morals, or physical comfort of the negro? Is 
there not reason to believe, from the little we are allowed to know, that 
amid atl the cant of universal freedom he is there short-lived, vicious, 
depraved, and wretched in the last degree? On the other hand, under 
slave laws, is not the very reverse, in every respect, exhibited? We 
eall again for facts. and they are within our reach. The most over- 
whelming evidence is in the power of the South, with an ordinary de- 
gree of pains. It is time to go further into these matters than mere 
general statements. “I think we may safely conclude,” says Dr. 
Nott. of Mobile, “that the negro attains his greatest perfection, phys- 
ical and moral, and also his greatest longevity, in a state of slavery. 
The colored population of Charleston show not only a lower rate of 
mortality than any laboring class of any country, but a lower mor- 
tality than the aggregate population, including nobility of any coun- 
try in Europe, &c., &¢.” Again, “T have said enough to make appar- 
ent the paramount importance of negro statistics. If the blacks are 
intellectually inferior to the whites—if the whites are deteriorated by 
amalgamation with the blacks—if the longevity and physical perfection 
of the mixed race is below that of either of the pure races, and if the 
negro is by nature unfit for self-government; these are grave matters 
for consideration.” “ Perhaps,” says Dr. Ginor, physician, in charge of 
the eastern penitentiary of Pentisylvania, “the most striking dispropor- 
tion is between the white and colored deaths. If my experience, &e., 
justify, I would say, without hesitation, it is owing entirely to the utter 
neglect by the latter of the necessary means of preserving health, ex- 
treme sensuality, &e. This opinion I believe mysclf in possession of 
sufficient facts to substantiate.” These are but items from a volume 
of testimony. * 

A history of the education system of Louisiana would be pregnant 
with much instruction. We have not been deficient in liberality, and 
yet the fruits of our efforts are altogether unsubstantial. How many 
prominent Louisianians have ever been educated at home, though upon 
schools and colleges the State has expended untold thousands? Should 
we not have some record of this history, the extent of these appropria- 
tions, and some approximations to the actual results? Let us preserve, 
too, the workings of our new system in digested tables from the annua! 
reports of the State superintendent. It can only be made popular with 
the people by disseminating knowledge in regard to its operations. 
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*In a very late report of the Prison society, published in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, we learn, in that city, that an analysis of tables, kept for nineteen years, 
proves a difference of 13.14 in the hundred, between the deaths of whites and 
colored inmates of prisons, &e., &c. In other words, there are four blacks to 
one white that die in prison, and in the community not quite two to one. “ It 
is,” says Dr. Nott, in fis able lectures on the physical history of man, ‘“ capable 
of demonstration, that in all our Atlantic mest north-western States, the mulat- 
toes are less prolific, less hardy, shorter lived, more liable to premature births, 
and are, in every respect, physically inferior to either the pure whites or blacks; 
and further, that the mulattoes, descended from the pure white and black races, 
are true hybrids, which would become extinct, if left alone to propagate among 
themselves, &c.,&c. When we come further south, as at Pensacola, Mobile, and 
New Orleans, this law becomes much modified, and we find a class of mulattoes 
who are long lived, more hardy, more prolific, and in every respect much supe- 
rior to those of the North. These are of the mixed negro and Celtic blood.” &c. 
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The agriculture of Louisiana is almost her chief reliance and source 
of opulence. In proportion to population, the total of her annual erop 
exceeds that of any State of the Union, and she is, perhaps, the richest 
of them all. The statistical results of this agriculture must be very 
important, involving all the considerations of products, prices and pro- 
fits, how far they have influenced each other, and how far labor has 
been, by the advancement of science, rendered more and more produe- 
tive. Such tables should go back, very far, marking the advent and 
progress of new staples, and the decline and abandoument of old ones. 
There has been an occasional publication from a private source, show- 
ing, in the particular of sugar, the individual and aggregate crops. 
which, with all its defects is very valuable. The extent of our cotton crop 
is difficult to be inferred without much patient calewlation, and few ean 
make a tolerable approximation. It is important to know how far sugar 
is substituting, or is likely to substitute, cotton. We have rice Jands in 
almost unlimited extent, capable of rivaling those of Carolina, and their 
yield is even now considerable. If the State should diversify her in- 
dustry, here is a source, almost unheeded, of future wealth. Useful 
facts could readily be embodied. Again, tabular statements of the ex- 
pense in maintaining slaves, the relative production and cost of slave 
and free labor, the value of slaves at different periods, their increase, 
&c., have a high degree of interest. So also of the value of lands, in 
different sections of the State, and their productivencss, swamp lands, 
lands in cultivation or unreclaimed, public lands and their administra- 
tion, &e. Then there are a multitude of facts, in regard to the ex- 
tent and cost of the levee system, the loss by crevasses and their peri- 
ods, the operations, as far back as can be had, of the internal improve- 
ment system of the State, which has taken place already among its 
most costly and cumbrous machinery, and bids fair to play even a more 
important part in the future. * 





* Lovistana Aaricceircere.—The Svcar industry is every year becoming more 
considerable in Louisiana, and is extending through the other southern States. 
How far greater can this crop be stimulated, and under what discouragements ? 
We call it a forced crop, but our skill in machinery, and enlightened manage- 
ment have compensated much. It is but a few years since science has been ap- 
plied, and its strides have been amazing. We only now begin to inquire the 
conditions of prosecuting successfully this industry. Planters seek for light 
from every source, and communicate their information freely. Can we compete 
with the West Indies, with a free trade system, and with our highest improve- 
ments for the whole demand of the Union, and in forcign markets? What are 
the limits of this supply and demand? Dr. Evans sugyests to the planters pre- 
servation of notes upon many points, to which we add others of our own: 
‘** Chemical character of soil.” “ Mode of cultivation pursued.” “ Nature and 
quality of manure.” ‘ Weight of canes per acre.” “ Their description, whether 
plants, ratoos, &c., age, &c.” “ Quantity of juice expressed.” ‘“ Density of that 
fluid and other peculiarities.” “ Amount or sugar and molasses obtained.” 
“Kind of foree employed.” “Kind and composition of fuel.” “ Expense of 
machinery and improvements.” ‘ Results in dralenee.” ‘* Physical condition 
and vitality of slaves.” “Expense of maintenance.” “ Food, clothing,” &e. 
“ Products,” ke. 

Millions of dollars are lost to the South, from the impossibility of obtaining 
reliable information about the cotton crops. Presumptions will take the highest 
figure iv a doubt, and the buyers control the price. Sales are effected before the 
full effect of deficiency in a short crop can be known and have an influence. 
It is difficult to propose a remedy, but such may possibly be devised. In fact, 
the whole cotton interest has been badly understood, and the notions of the 
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Had Louisiana, like most of her sister States, agricultural associa- 
tions, it would be easy, from their reports and documents, to cull a 
greater part of the information suggested. The reports of such socie- 
ties in Massachusetts, New York, South Carolina, &e., are voluminous 
and invaluable. Our own citizens have, most unfortunately, never at- 
tained to any high appreciation of the results to be accomplished by 
this means. We had, indeed, once an agricultural farm, whose history 
would be worthy of a narration, which fell, as it were, still-born, and 
without results. The enterprising gentlemen of Baton Rouge have al- 
so established two agricultural societies in their midst, falling succes- 
sively into decay. The last of them celebrated four anniversaries, and 
distributed premiums to the State at large, at several highly interesting 
mechanical and agricultural fairs. The addresses, reports, &e., of this 
society, have been published. The legislature extended a fostering 
hand in its aid. 

Is it not probable that the prosecution of the duties of this Bureau, 
and its publications, will stimulate the reorganization of the society 
upon a basis which shall be commensurate with the wants of the whole 
State, and would not Baton Rouge, now the capital, be much more ap- 
propriate for the meetings of such an association, which, every other 
year, could be held during the session of the legislature? The State 
might, even with propriety, grant:a hall for its use, and, by small ap- 
propriations, after the fashion of Massachusetts, to be expended in the 
publication of proceedings and reports, encourage not only the labors 
of the central society, but the establishment of subordinate ones in the 
different parishes. First among the interests, to which government 
should devote its fostering care, is agriculture. It is the breast, said 
the celebrated Sully, whence the State derives support and nourish- 
ment. Can it be wondered, then, that enthusiasts everywhere, are 
pressing upon Congress, the establishment of an agricultural depart- 
ment. * 





wisest prove grossly wrong. Sufficient facts have not been observed and record- 
ed. The capacity to produce has been esteemed unlimited—the disposition and 
ability to consume limited. The ery of over production went out aesme, and 
intelligent men talked of convening the planters to reduce the supply. How 
much have such opinions depressed the industry? Had the facts been carefully 
compared and preserved, it would have been seen the average producing power 
is limited—exrceedingly limited—that the climax has been, perhaps, reached, esti- 
mating the working force to be used, the appropriate lands, the vicissitudes of 
seasons, the advances of population, &c., and that the demand is at least equal, 
and very likely greater than this limit. The figures for the present year, taking 
the world over, will show an actual and considerable deficit. Shall supply ever 
again overtake demand ? 

* AGRICULTURAL Societies AND Fairs—The cause of agriculture and the arts 
can be promoted in no way, more effectually than by the institution of societies, 
shows and fairs. The turf is ke for its influences on stock, but is there 
nothing for the competition and rewards of public exhibitions? Perhaps every 
State in the Union is in advance of Louisiana, with respeet to agricultural socie- 
ties, and no State could derive more substantial benefit from them. The legis- 
lature should encourage such associations, and there are ways of duing it. Even 
our agricultural publications, come nearly all from the North, and are of little 
use tous. A memorial has been sent to Congress from Maryland, praying a do- 
nation of public lands for the promotion of agriculture in the several States. 
Agricultural colleges are among the appropriate means. The secretary of the 
Interior suggests an AcricuttuRAL Department at Washington. What the gov- 
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The manufactures of Louisiana, excepting sugar, which is generally 
classed otherwise, are the least important, almost of any State in the 
Union. The government census of 1850, will again reveal this humil- 
iating fact. It is easy to say that capital finds better investments, but 
this is not true, as it is even going abroad.* Mechanic industry meets, 
also, with little encouragement. There is no natural reason for this 
state of things, and we are very far from advocating artificial stimulants 
in the way of government patronage. To enlighten self-interest should 
be the aim, and that will effect the resolution. Let us know why we 
are in no better position in this behalf, what have been the causes con- 
tributing to our past failures, or diminishing the number of our experi- 
ments? How comes it, that, except in the State penitentiary, we have 
not entered the field of cotton manufactures, when all our sister south- 
ern States and cities have been in motion, when the material is around 
us in bountiful profusion, and it can be demonstrated, may be worked 
with the greatest possible advantage, and with the largest and most re- 
liable profits ? 

Our citizens perceiving this, begin to embark their capital in the op- 
erations of other States. Can a community advance to high position 
without diversifying its pursuits, and is there not always surplus, or un- 
productive capital, capable of being diverted into the useful channels of 
manufactures? Too many facts cannot be accumulated here. But the 
other day, a movement was made, looking to the establishment of an 
extensive cotton factory in New Orleans, ¢ and a rice mill, upon a simi- 
lar seale, would seem to be equally promising. It is a mistake, to ar- 
gue that the cost of labor will deter, when there are so many counter- 
balancing agencies at work. Paper mills and shoe factories are, also, 
peculiarly economical operations for a southern community. The re- 





ernor of Virginia says, in hig last message, is true of most of the States: “ While 
Virginia has extended, with great liberality, assistance to education and works 
of improvement, she has never given to agriculture any encouragement what- 
ever.” Louisiana calls upon Congress to restore her degenerating cane by im- 
portations from the East, and gives a bounty to the silk grower. Cannot her 
statistical bureau, in some such way, be connected with agriculture, as to co- 
operate with a State agricultural society, and perform certain duties assigned 
by it? This is worthy of reflection. 

The South has always been remiss in encouragement to the mechanic arts. 
The splendid exhibitions made by this department of industry at the North, and 
particularly in New York, attracts hundreds of thousands of spectators annu- 
ally. The fairs in France and England, are on a seale of great magnificenee. 
Thus far there have been very few in the southern States. Does the genius of 
invention necessarily dwell at the North, or have we not crushed it by our dis- 
couragement? The late splendid fair at Charleston, which included the pro- 
ducts of Carolina, Georgia, &c., in innumerable quantity, and most exquisite 
skill and finish, is a triumphant vindication of the South. Premiums were al- 
lotted in every department. The products of southern industry have even taken 
 inge y lately at the North. Jn Louisiana, our fairs were on a different seale, 
mut they should be in the metropolis; and it is not doubted, they would give a 
stimulus t» the arts in this quarter, which would, in time, destroy our subserv- 
iency. The artisan, as well as the merchant, rules the world, and there is no 
better pro 4 than the approaching fair of all nations, to be held in London, and 
over whic! Prince Albert is to preside! 

* Our capitalists are now investing in the cotton mills of Cannelton, Indiana. 

+The measure seems to have failed. The people of Feliciaua are more in 
earnest. 
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sults of the first are almost a clear gain to the people at large, being 
derived from the otherwise worthless and wasted material, of every 
household. The cause of southern manufactures, is one of the highest 
of the age, and it is gratifying to see the extent to which it is pressed, 
without one clamor for the aid of Hercules in the struggle. This is a 
legitimate and proper business, and the time has perhaps come, when 
the southern and western States might unite in one great convention, 
for the purpose of extending their manufactures, upon a platform which 
shall not compromise or trample upon a single party principle—and for 
such a convention, what position more admirable than New Orleans ?* 

Louisiana is dependent upon her position, for the immense commerce 
which is poured into her lap. The statistics of this trade are no 
where to be found digested, except for a few years, and we must search 
up the files of old newspapers to get them. What, too, are the ad- 
vantages of position in an age like this, compared with those of ex- 
haustless energy and intrepidity? The East has practically leveled 
the mountains and made a highway to her very doors, for the teeming 
products of the great valley we deemed in the day of our pride would 
be ours for ever by an unalterable fate. The mouth of the father of 
waters, commercially, may be as well at Boston as at the Balize! Al- 
ready his floods are tapped by each of the Atlantic cities, down almost 
to our very coasts, and Charleston, Savannah and Mobile enter the 
field of competition with their northern cotemporaries. Thus is it 
that New Orleans has not grown with the progress of the great west 
in anything, like an equal ratio. Our figures might show relatively in 
this point of view a decline of the city within the last few years! The 
fact should arouse the attention of the whole State. Are there not 
modes of counteracting these efforts of our neighbors whose results 
are telling with so much force upon ourselves? We are supine and 
attempt uot one single countervailing movemgnt. Has public spirit 
died in our midst and do we only await the day of the ebbing tide to 
go with it wheresoever it flows? If not, then shall we, by studying 
accurately the advantages and disadvantages iatrinsically of our mar- 
kets and the course of administrative policy operating upon them 
favorably or adverse, be the better able to enter into open competition, 
maintaining every point that has been gained and marching onward 
toa high and brilliant futurity. If there are errors of policy they 








*Sovrmern Mancracrures.—The facilities, for manufactures of cotton, enjoyed 
by the South, exceed that of any portion of the world. Having the material on 
the spot, with abundant labor, the saving in transportation and other costs, will, 
alone, pay handsome dividends. An intelligent writer estimates the propor- 
tionate profit of the planter and the manufacturer, as follows: With three times 
the capital, the planters’ profits are less; six hundred laborers in the field do 
not realize as much as 275 in the factory, &e., de. Another recommends manu- 
factures by the cotton growers themselves, our crop being estimated at $55,000,- 
000, being worked up at three cents the pound, two yards to the pound, and nine 
cents the yard, making the whole cotton crop worth eighteen instead of six cents 
the pound (the price last year) and realizing $180,000,U00 instead of $55,900,000. 
The machinery necessary to work up the whole crop may be had for $59,000,000. 
These facts should bring us to reflect, and the more of them we can collect, and 
the speedier, the better. A convention of cotton growers might well be called, 
to discuss this whole subject, and the South should spare no pains in collec ing 
data. 
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should be amended, and let us not at the same time be indifferent to 
those great internal improvement movements of the age, which are to 
commerce what light and heat and moisture are te the vegetable 
world.* 

Indeed the commercial spirit has been at a low ebb throughout all 
the South, almost from the establishment of the federal government. 
Let us take Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New Or- 
leans. Their annual exportation of agricultural products is immense. 
It is conducted in northern shipping and the return cargoes received 
at northern ports to be reshipped again with great expense to us, who 
sit patiently awaiting the result. The single city of New York will 
import six-fold more than all of our southern States taken together, and 
for our own consumption too. The South appeared once to be aroused 
upon the subject. Several great conventions were held with the 
largest delegations. Then were made the ablest speeches, the most 
profound and elaborate reports. the best REsotuTions in the world, but 
there the matter ended, and all was rest again. There are no neces- 
sary reasons for southern commercial ivferzority. Venice, a southern 
city, conducted the trade of all the East and was the entrepot of the 
world’s commerce for the main period of her history. Antiquity re- 
futes the libel that southern latitudes are unfitted for extensive com- 
merce. The empires of Assyria, Egypt, Media, Persia &nd Arabia, 





* Commerce OF New Orieans.—Though the natural advantages of eur great 
emporium, commanding as it does so many thousand miles of navigable waters, 
be greater perhaps than those of any other city 5 earth, yet, in the struggles 
of competition and the wit of man, they may be effectually neutralized and 
counteracted. The canal and the railroad car are brought into successful com- 
petition with the flat and the steamboat. The power of the locomotive has 
scarcely been tested, but such are thé rapid improvements in the cheapness and 
eflicacy of its construction and operation, that it may be doubted if in time 
navigation can compete even in the lowest description of product. The canals 
and railroads offNew York, have struck the great West in its teeming midst and 
draw already to the Hudson from $50 to $70,000,000 annually, the Tater figure 
verging very nearly upon the receipts of New Orleans. The thousand miles of 
Boston railroads are burdened with the rich freights of the valley. Baltimore 
enters the field and Virginia will soon float, in the James River, the flatboat 
which has been loaded near the falls of St. Anthony, Meanwhile Charleston 
and Savannah, with the keenest interest, press their works to the Tennessee 
and the Mississippi at Memphis, whilst our sister of Mobile has in construction 
a splendid werk reaching to the mouth of the Ohio. What shall be the effect 
of all these works in successful operation in drawing off the products of the 
valley from their natural channel, and how shall we provide against that day? 
It is common to speculate upon the future greatness and grandeur of New Or- 
leans, with eyes blinded to the causes adversely in operation. Is this wise and 
prudent? Should we not rather put in play machinery similar to that of our 
neighbors and add to what nature has given us by all the appliances of art. It 
is notorious that things are left very much to their own regulation in New Or- 
leans, and that few are interested in the permanent good of the city at the 
expense even of slight present inconvenience. The result is, that abuses gain 
in strength and the sympathies of producers are against the city. Remove the 
necessity that brings them here, and without many and great amelioratioys they 
are gone. It is proper to inquire into all these matters, and it is believed that, 
With some pains ha tabee, instructive facts could be gleaned and presented. 
Again the railroad, and canal enterprises of Louisiana, past and present, offer a 
curious subject for study, and it is fitting to know, how far ‘their fate should 
deter future operations. Shall our State remain ever behind nearly all others in 
these imprevements which are at the basis of commercial eminence? 
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were southern. All civilization came from the south—the Greeks and 
Romans were southernors. Were not all the southern Indian tribes 
on the discovery of Ameriea, more advanced in civilization than the 
northern? The great South deserves as much of our panegyric as the 
great West or North.* 

There is one department of American commeree that has never been 
fairly represented—rne nome trape. The federal authorities give 
with great precision the details of $250 or $300,000,000 moving in 
the operations of foreign commerce, but not a fact is developed in 
relation to the perhaps $1,500,000,000 in movement between different 
States or parts of the same State. There is no power in Congress to 
collect this data, and it is clearly the interest of the States to furnish 
it. Were all the facts continually before the people, showing the ex- 
tent of transactions between the States and their mutual dependence, 
it would tend more to allay jealousy, encourage fraternity and strength- 
en the bonds of union, than all the republications of Washington’s 
addresses the treasury could pay for. 

Matters of more local interest also deserve attention. Our new 
Constitution gives the quietus to the whole banking system of the 
State Why has this been, and what can be given of the past history 
of our bangs, their organization and operation, the public indebtedness 
on their account, and public losses? How deeply interesting and in- 
structive would this chapter in our experience, be, if carefully corrected 
and written. Our laws provide for monthly and annual statements 
of these banks, and they are sought with avidity by the officers at 
Washington; yet, to make them complete, year should be compared 
with year, and the results of our own State with those of others. 

In the same connection may be discussed, as evidencing very much 
of a State’s advancement, the various charities at work, and the extent 
to which they are pressed by the liberality of our citizens. The pe- 
euliar quality of our charity is to be unostentatious, but a sufficiency 
of facts is within reach to prove that it is not exceeded by that of any 
part of the Union. The suffering find ever a ready hand outstretched 
and an open purse. Have we societies for literary, scientific and other 
purposes——-what are their results, whence their limited number and 
continued failures? So, too, the statisties of our libraries, newspaper 
and periodical press, &c., our jails, prisons, houses of refuge, and the 
eriminal calendar, pauperism, lunatic asylums, hospitals and peniten- 
tiaries. In regard to the two last, a complete condensation of all the 
reports, ruuning back as far as they can be obtained from the books, 
would have very great value. 

But, however instractive these matters, clear and concise statements, 
showing the progress of the revenues and the expenditures of the 
State, as compared with other States, would be immeasurably more so. 
The resources of a people may be very great, and yet be exhausted by 
taxation. Others, under great physical disadvantages, will flourish 
from its absence. Legislative parsimony and legislative extravagance 
are equally to be deprecated. The mean in governing well, is to ex- 
pend intelligently and advisedly. The idea is out that the people of 





* Commercial Review, Vol. iv, p. 208. 
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Louisiana are heavily and unduly taxed, and that expenditures are 
allowed to accumulate without reason. True or false, injury to our 
industry results from the impression. To arrive at the facts, our tax 
rolls should be compared with those of other large and wealthy com- 
munities. The tables of revenues and expenditures should be brought 
together, digested and systematized, from a period as far back as pos- 
sible, as is the custom of the general government, and the legislators 
and people should have them. Our eyes might be opened upon many 
points, and not a few reforms suggested. The complaint of the 
planting interests would seem to demand investigation. We should 
know the evil and the good, the wisdom and the folly, the truth and 
the error, of our ways, before the healing balm can be applied. Light 
in regard to the operations of government quiets apprehension and 
ensures contentment in the people; without it, there will not be want- 
ing many attentive listeners to whomsoever shall preach—T ey are ut 
governed so well as should be. 

The offices of the Secretary of State, the Treasurer, Land Ojficer, 
Auditor, Surveyor and Adjutant-General, &c., all contain a mass of 
crude and undigested material, which, properly systematized and pub- 
lished, running back as far as the records go, must bring to light no 
inconsiderable inform. ion relating to the public offices, finances, land 
sales, militia, internal improvements, &c, of the State. ‘The difficulty 
of making such a digest must be great, but the effort would be weil 
repaid and the legislature realize the benefit. No more fitting time 
than this could be selected, when the offices removed to a new location 
are in process of thorough organization. ‘The State has liberally pa- 
tronized, at large cost, digests of decisions of laws, &c., elemen ary 
histories and historical records, until they ave accumulated upon the 
shelves of her library. Have these any hiv cr interest or importance 
than the work now advocated ? 

Independently of the other advantages to be derived from such a 
statistical volume, there is a consideration which should move us. The 
great question of power is now being raised between the free and the 
slave States and must soon be settled. The former have for a variety of 
reasons had the advantage of us in exhibiting their resources and 
strength. They have had all the statisticians to themselves and all the 
statistical reports. They have used them as powerful implements of 
aggression, and the South, having nothing to show in return, has been 
compelled to see her cause greatly prejudiced. Until almost the present 
day none of the southern states have regarded it at all important to se- 
cure records and returns of population and wealth. Not one periodical 
devoted itself to these subjects, though the North had many. We were 
taunted with our comparative weakness, poverty, insecurity, decay, and 
told that they were the natural results of our slavery! Having no facts 
to oppose, we were passive, and for the most part admitted the justice 
of the charge. We had not studied our own strength. Only yester- 
day, as it were, a gentleman well known to the Union, E. woop Fisuer, 
Esq., in a public lecture at Cincinnati, broke ground in the matter, lu- 
cidly and ably investigating every point connected with it, and with 
even the meager data he could obtain, triumphantly vindicating the 
South and turning the scales upon our revilers, by exhibiting a much 
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higher average of wealth and comfort in southern communities! It 
becomes Louisiana to furnish the data for carrying out these investiga- 
tions and for the more full and satisfactory justification of our institutions 
and ourselves. 

The day has passed when the South will consent to be the victim of 
unlicensed misrepresentation or widely propagated error, but the reform 
begins first at home. 

The lecture of Mr. Fisher was almost our first systematic vindication 
and should be read by every citizen throughout our broad limits. He 
examines the positions of the North and the South on the adoption of 
the federal constitution, showing the superiority of the latter then, and 
how the operations of government+have played into northern hands. 
He compares the average of property in both sections and finds the 
South at least on a par and in most cases at the advantage. “'The tri- 
umph of southern enterprise and capital,” says he, “in the accumulation 
of wealth being established,” &c., &c.; again, “thus have we fifteen 
southern states, one-half of the number belonging to the Union, occu- 
pying half of our territory, who present the extraordinary, and, so far 
as my researches extend, the unparalleled result of a population which 
has acquired greater wealth by agriculture than any other people in 
any other manner, and who have consequently given ascendency within 
their borders of country life over city, in social and political power.” 
Again, “ Hence have we seen the fearful struggle of northern labor for 
subsistence; notwithstanding the immense aid it has derived from mod- 
ern machinery and invention. But take from that labor the custom, 
and subject it to the competition of the South, where so much less is 
required for subsistence, and that so much cheaper, and the result would 
be as ruinous to the present system of the North as to that of the 
South. ‘These two great systems have grown up together. That of 
the North could not have so much expanded without a market in south- 
ern agriculture—nor could this have grown so great, but for the demand 
and supplies of the North. ‘Together they have flourished—together 
they must falter and fall. ‘To restrict, therefore the territorial extension 
of the South, and by circumscribing its industry render it unprofitable, 
is to restrict and paralyze the prosperity of the North in all its depart- 
ments. ‘Together these institutions have marched harmoniously to that 
eminence and success which have won the prosperity of both at home, 
and extorted the admiration of the world abroad. If either should fall 
by the hand of the other, the crime would not only be fratricide—it 
would be suicide—and over the moldering ruins of both would deserve 
to be written the epitaph: ‘Here were a people who disputed about the 
capacity of the African for liberty and civilization, and did not them- 
selves possess the capacity to preserve their own.’” 

However warmly and ardently the South may cling to the Union, 
and as sacred as it is to us by the associations of so much happiness and 
glory and power, we can never forget, for a moment, that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price we must pay for it, and that to prepare for the worst 
in almost every crisis, is to secure the best. ‘The danger may be remote, 
and is as we believe und pray, for perish the hand that shall provoke 
the first blow in our ruin, but not the less should we know its extent 
and our powers of resistance. It becomes the South to increase its 
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strength and weight in the Union, construct its railroads, extend its 
commerce, build up its manufactures, protect its arts, endow its univer- 
sities and colleges, provide its schools, and prepare, however the case 
may be, for whatever God has in store in that future, through which, to 
such a bad pass have matters come, no man can clearly see a single 
year. The madness or imbecility has not fallen upon us, with which 
it is said the gods afflict those whom they intend to destroy. 

The first volume which is then proposed from this Bureau, covers of 
necessity an extensive field, embraces a wide detail and will constitute 
a repository of information concerning our population and industry in 
all stages of its progress, and as compared with other communities 
which does not at present exist in any of the States, It will form the 
ground work of all future labors of the office, and be always completed 
to date by the annual or biennial reports of the person in charge. The 
duties of keeping up after the Pee arch is laid, will be comparatively 
easy ‘and the length of the reports not exceeding that of an ordinary 
pamphlet. For suchduties it isbelieved the present salary allowed the su- 
perintendent, small as it is, will be found sufficient, or at all events no 
considerable addition will be demanded. 

In the matter of establishing the office and preparing the voluminous 
report referred to, it must be evident at a glance that the remuneration 
allowed to the superintendent by law is altogether inadequate, and that 
no one, whatever his interest in the matter, would be likely to accept it. 
Hoping, as he does, so much from the practical working of the office 
in the future, and feeling so much the pride of an early advocacy and 
support, the undersigned is unwilling to jeopard its favor by any drafts 
upon the treasury, or demands for additional compensation. He is de- 
sirous rather to increase and extend in every manner its usefulness, 
even ata personal sacrifice. 

The only appropriation that is asked from the legislature, is the sum 
of five hundred dollars, as a contingent fund to defray the expenses of 
the office in the next two years, viz.: the printing of circulars, stationery, 
postage, purchase and copies of documents, blanks and other incidental 
expenses, etc. 

There are details relating to the organization of the Bureau which 
the undersigned will at a future day suggest. In the present state of 
matters, no charge perhaps can be recommended with propriety, likely 
toadd materially to the expenses of the office. In the course of a year 
or two, the legislature will be able to form better notions of its value ; 
and, as it works itself into favor, be disposed to greater liberality. In 
this case would be suggested statutory enactments in its aid, rendering 
it obligatory under penalty, upon the assessors, coroners, public institu- 
tions of every kind, charities, clerks of courts, hospitals, inspectors, 
justices of the peace, district attorneys, recorders, notaries, sheriffs, auc- 
tioneers, inspector general, &c., to report annually and fully to the 
Bureau. As this would induce some complication and increase of 
expense, and is suited to a more advanced stage, it is not at present 
recommended. 

It is, however, respectfully suggested, that the legislature, as has 
been done in New York and several other States, order a copy of each 
newspaper, published in the parishes out of New Orleans and two in 
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that city, to be subscribed for regularly and filed in the office of the 
Bureau. These volumes will in time possess great value and usefi 1. 
ness. It would be also very desirable, if capable of being effected by 
any reasonable means, to obtain the files of at least one journal, running 
back as near the beginning of the century as possible. ‘The State pos- 
sesses no such file, from which the minutie of her history for the last 
half century could be derived, and the want of it is often most seriously 
felt. With consideration, 


J. D. B. DeBow. 


ART. Il].—RAILROADS TO NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS—CAN SHE COMPETE WITH HER RIVALS FOR THE COMMERCE OF TILE 
Eprror of the Commercial Review : ence 

In an address of Governor Bebb, of Ohio, before the Mercantile 
Library of Cincinnati, quoted in the October number of the Commer- 
cial Review, the following passage occurs, which it behooves the citi- 
zens of New Orleans to ponder well: 

“Oceans are no longer the great highways of nations. The railroad 
has made the land as subservient to commerce as the water. Railroads 
are to be the artificial rivers of these latter days, and wo to the com- 
mercial city that suffers these rivers to be diverted from it.” 

With the unrivaled Mississippi, stretching its arms almost to the 
extremities of a continent, and bearing to her lap the varied produc- 
tions of a region of immense extent and unsurpassed fertility, New 
Orleans has hitherto folded her arms, and looked with a smile of in- 
difference at the efforts of other less favored cities, to draw to them- 
selves, by artificial means, some portion of the wealth of this great val- 
ley. She has said to herself, that there was enough for all, and, that 
whatever efforts art might make, the great highway of nature, the Mis- 
sissippi, must bear to her the lion’s share of the products of the West. 

To a certain extent, this feeling is well founded, but it may be, and, 
indeed, has been, carried too far. Why should: she permit herself to 
lose any portion of that commerce which she now enjoys, and which 
she may retain, by entering with spirit into the contest which the At- 
lantic cities are now waging against her. 

“ Railroads,” says Mr. Bebb, “are to be the artificial rivers of these 
latter days, and wo to that commercial city that suffers these rivers to 
be diverted from it.” 

Even the mighty Mississippi cannot prevent this wo from falling, to 
a certain extent, upon New Orleans, unless she too appropriates to 
herself these “artificial rivers,” 

New Orleans has greater natural advantages to make her a great 
commercial capital, than any city on the globe. Situated on the out- 
let to the sea of an inland navigation of 20,000 miles, whose freights 
are the products of a region larger than most European kingdoms, and 
unequalled in productiveness. Such advantages should make New Or- 
leans the greatest city on the globe. Yet, in face of these facts, New 
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Orleans has been outstripped in growth, by cities possessing, compara- 
tively, insignificant commercial advantages. 

This has been in part, owing, no doubt, to the urdesirableness of 
New Orleans as.a place of residence, its alleged unhealthfulness, and 
the expensiveness of living. These causes have prevented a large por- 
tion of her commercial population from becoming permanent residents, 
and have almost banished the mechanical or manufacturing portion, 
which forms so large an element in the population of northern cities. 

These unfavorable causes have been gradually diminishing, but they 
still have, and probably will ever have, an important effect in restrain- 
ing the population of New Orleans. But there are other and more power- 
ful causes which are but just commencing to operate to draw away the 
commerce which naturally belongs to this city, and these are found in 
the artificial routes—canals and railroads—established by the Atlantic 
cities, to draw to them the products of the West. 

New York, by the Erie canal, has succeeded in obtaining almost the 
whole commerce of the lakes, and by the different routes now open, 
connecting the Ohio and Mississippi with them, draws to her much of 
the commerce of the West, lying between the lakes and these rivers. 
By means of railroads, constructed, or now under construction, 
she has opened a rapid communication with all portions of this great 
region. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore have both their canals and railroads 
completed, or nearly completed, to the Ohio, by which they will soon 
be in communication with the western rivers, and with the great sys- 
tem of railroads which will soon connect Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, and all the commercial centers of the great West. 

Norfolk, by the James river and Kanawha canal—by the projected 
Virginia and Tennessee railroad —will be in commercial connection with 
the Ohio, with the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers. 

Governor Floyd, in his recent annual message to the legislature of 
Virginia,* urges that her canals and railroads will, when completed, 
be the great routes of import and export from the western valley, pos- 
sessing, on account of her milder climate, advantages during the win- 
ter season over more northern routes; and over New Orleans, owing, 
as he says, to the unhealthfulness of that city, and to the deterioration 
which many articles of commerce, particularly provisions, expericuce 
in their transit through it. 

Georgia has extended her magnificent system of railroads to the 
Tennessee valley, and will, ere long, by the same means, reach both 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. By these routes. a large portion of the 
commerce of the rich valley of the Tennessee, must, as will be shown 
hereafter, be diverted from New Orleans to Savannah or Charleston. 

Mobile has projected and commenced her railroad to the Ohio; the 
report of this road, publishéd in the October, November and December 
numbers of your Review, will show your readers to what extent, and 
with what reason, she caleulates that this road will draw to her the 
commerce and travel, now directed to New Orleans. 

Of the various roads and canals indicated above, some of them, as 





* See Commercial Review, March, 1°90. 
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those from New York and Philadelphia, have been recently completed, 
so far as to open communication with the Ohio valley—others have 
been long in construction, and will be, ere long, completed; as the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, James 
River and Kanawha Canal, and the Georgia Railroad to the Tennes- 
see, while others, as the Virginia and Tennessee, the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroads, are recently projected and commenced, with almost the sole 
object of diverting to them the commerce of rich and extensive regions, 
now tributary to New Orleans. 

These routes, converging from various points on the Atlantic to the 
central region of the West, are giving rise to another great system of 
railroad routes, by which all the great centers of trade of the val- 
ley, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, &c., will be 
connected with them and with each other. 

Does it behoove New Orleans alone, of all the commercial cities in 
the United States, to stand idle and see her very life’s blood—her com- 
merce—drawn from her by the efforts of her sister cities? cities which, 
beyond good harbors and good climates, have few commercial advan- 
tages, save what, by vigorous efforts, they acquire through works of art. 

New Orleans, with unrivaled commercial advantages, has, as I have 
before hinted, her own peculiar disadvantages as a commercial city, 
and, unless she uses some efforts to overcome the latter, her very ad- 
vantages will ultimately become neutralized. I have alluded to her 
mere local disadvantages; but there are other than those. 

It is very common to say, in reply to all statements of loss which 
will ensue to New Orleans by the artificial routes in construction by 
other cities : 

“We have the Mississippi flowing by our wharves with a navigation 
of 20,000 miles, and penetrating, by its navigable arms, every State of 
the great West—no railroad or canal route which other cities can con- 
struct, can compare with what nature has given us.” 

It is unquestionably true that New Orleans has, in the navigation 
of the Mississippi and tributaries, extraordinary natural advantages; 
but it is not true that these natural advantages will forever render it 
unnecessary or unimportant to secure to herself, likewise, the advan- 
tagesof art. The “artificial rivers” of Governor Bebb are, in numer- 
ous instances, rivaling nature’s own rivers, as channels of com- 
merce. 

The main advantage of river navigation, as compared with railroads, 
is for transportation of heavy freights; but this is not all that is requi- 
site for a commercial city. To retain the commerce of certain por- 
tions against the rivalry of railroads and canals, we should have the 
means of receiving freights more cheaply at a@/l seasons. From a large 
portion of the river valleys just enumerated, communication with New 
Orleans is eut off during a considerable portion of the year, by want 
of water in the rivers, or ice. 

Another most important requisite to the commercial capital of any 
great district of country, is, that means of rapid and convenient com- 
munication for —— mails and light freights, should exist. Oth- 
er things being equal, the inhabitants of any country will naturally 
send their produce to, and receive their supplies from, that point to 
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which they can most readily resort themselves, with which they can 
communicate by letter and receive an answer in a few days. 

Here New Orleans is greatly deficient; with unrivaled facilities for 
receiving heavy freights from almost every point of the great valley, 
she has been, and is particularly since the introduction of railroads, 
strongly deficient in means of prompt communication with large por- 
tions of the valley. 4 

An inhabitant of middle or eastern Tennessee, of Kentucky, of near- 
ly all Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, cannot reach New Orleans in less than 
ten days—and for large portions of the year, is interdicted entirely 
from all personal communication ; and it is well known the mails are 
even less rapid in their motions, than passengers. 

Time is the great item with commercial men, and when a merchant 
of the West can go to New York or Philadelphia—sell his produce and 
make his purchases and be at home again in a week, he will not think 
of spending a month or six weeks in going to New Orleans. These 
facts have been fully felt and acted upon at the North. New York had 
hardly completed her Erie Canal before a railroad was laid along side 
of it, and now, the navigation of the lakes not satisfying the undenia- 
ble demand for economy of time, railroad routes are rapidly being ex- 
tended, parallel to the lakes and rivers, which will soon connect New 
York with Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. 

Here is the want of New Orleans; an inhabitant of certain districts, 
as the Tennessee valley for instance, cannot only send his produce 
cheaper to Savannah, or Mobile, or Norfolk, by the railroad routes now 
in contemplation, but he is himself brought within a day or two of these 
cities, and this means of communication is equally open to him at all 
seasons of the year. 

A great net work of railroad is growing up, binding all the middle, 
northern and western States, in which New Orleans is not included— 
to which they are as if they were not, or rather worse than if they were 
not—for, without conferring any benefit on her, they are drawing away 
her commerce. 

But the very existence of this great net-work of railroads, while it 
imposes upon New Orleans the necessity of connecting herself, in the 
same way, with the important points of the West, facilitates the means 
of doing so. 

To have a railroad route to Louisville or Cincinnati, it is not neces- 
sary actually to build a railroad to either of these cities. A single 
stem, of moderate length, will connect with roads in construction, which 
will carry us to those cities; and this same stem will put us, in a few 
years, in railroad communication, not oily with the West, but with all 
the Atlantic cities; in other words, one single road, leading from New 
Orleans to’ Nashville, or some point in that vicinity, will connect with 
roads to Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, to New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston and Savannah. 

Can a stronger inducement be offered to, can a stronger necessity be 
imposed upon, any commercial city to construct a railroad, than is of- 
fered to, and imposed upon, New Orleans. 

The length of railroad requisite to reach the Tennessee river, is about 
375 miles, to reach Nashville, about 480. Construct this length of 
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road, and, by the time it is completed, New Orleans will be, by means 
of other roads now under construction, or which will surely be con- 
structed in the period of a few years, in railroad communication with 
almost every—perhaps I may say without qualification—with every 
commercial city of the United States, both of the western valley and 
the Atlantic sea-board. : 

Leave it unconstructed, and New Orleans will stand alone, out of the 
great network of railroads, binding together the cities df the West to 
those of the East. She will still be, by tedious and difficult routes, 
ten days from New York, and, at certain seasons, almost cut off from 
communication with her own valley—it being often a matter of difficulty 
to reach even Louisville and St. Louis—while these and other western 
cities are brought within one or two daysof New York. The effect on 
the relation of New Orleans to other points of the Union, will be as if 
an earthquake had severed the continent and removed New Orleans to 
a four or five times greater distance than before. It may be urged, 
that the construction of this great system of railroads, to which I have 
alluded, will render certain, sooner or later, a connection with New Or- 
leans, whether or not her citizens now make any effort about the mat- 
ter. Such may be the case, but, in this great struggle for the trade of 
the West, New Orleans must not let herself be anticipated. Channels 
of trade once broken, are not easily restored. Let portions of the 
western valley be brought, by railroads, within two days of the Atlan- 
tic cities, while they remain still ten days from New Orleans—let this 
continue for a few years, and to these portions of the valley New Or- 
leans will be forgotten. 

But, I contend, that New Orleans can easily maintain her commer- 
cial supremacy of the western valley, against the rivalry of the Atlan- 
tic cities, by a little timely effort. 

Whatever be the importance and advantages of railroads, they can- 
not yet contend with navigable rivers, for the transportation of heavy 
freights, distances being the same, or even when very considerably less. 

The products of the western valley, the great staples, are all heavy: 
Cotton, sugar, tobacco, hemp, pork, corn, flour—these are the great sta- 
ples of the West, and, indeed, the great staples of the commerce of the 
world; and all these bulky articles, now reduced, by competition, to 
the very minimum values for which they can be produced, are compelled 
to seek the cheapest route to market. New Orleans, by the unrivaled 
system of river navigation of the Mississippi and tributaries, possesses 
the means of bringing these staples to her, from a large portion of 
the valley, cheaper probably than they can be carried, by railroad, 
to the nearest Atlantic city. But there are seasons, when these riv- 
ers are sealed to commerce ; during which an inhabitant of the upper 
valley can neither send nor receive a bale of merchandise*to or from 
New Orleans, or communicate, personally, with our city. During all 
this time, however, the railroad communication is maintained with the 
Atlantic, and, in that direction, all commerce or travel must take its 
way. 
it should also be borne in mind, that most of the return freights or 
staples of the western country, are less bulky and more valuable, and 
can pay a higher toll, consisting, as they do, principally of manufac- 
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tured goods, from the North and from Europe, or, the produce of the 
East and West Indies. Such articles can afford to pay a high freight, 
and, by the advantages which railroads give, for the transport of these 
supplies and for passengers, the advantages which New Orleans en- 
joys, of cheap freight by the navigable rivers, will be, in a measure, 
neutralized. 

Let New Orleans, therefore, have her railroad, as well as her river 
communication with the West, and she will possess all that is requisite 
to maintain the commerce of the West. She will possess advantages 
which no Atlantic city can rival. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate the importance of railroad com- 
munication to New Orleans, than by calling your attention to a particu- 
lar portion of the great valley—the first region which would be struck by 
the road I am recommending—the valley of the Tennessee. This fine 
valley, characterized, by Governor Floyd, in his message to the Virginia 
legislature, as “one of the most magnificent of all those washed by the 
waters of the West, the annual commerce of which is worth $35,000,- 
000,” has been, thus far, from the peculiarity of its situation, almost 
exclusively a commercial tributary of New Orleans. The Atlantic 
States which have, for years past, been gradually extending their rail- 
road and canal routes toward the more northern portions of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, are now struggling for the commerce of this rich and, 
until recently, to them inaccessible region. Georgia has already reach- 
ed the Tennessee river, at Chattanauga, by her railroad ; and Virginia, 
by her projected “ Virginia and Tennessee railroad ” (a work which, 
Governor Floyd asserts, will be prosecuted with energy and despatch), 
intended to connect the James river and Mississippi, at Memphis, is 
another rival for the commerce of this region; let us calculate with 
what chances of success. 

Savannah, the nearest Atlantic city, will be, by her railroad, about 
500 miles from the central portion of the Tennessee valley. By the 
Tennessee and Mississippi rivers, New Orleans is about 1,500 miles, 
more than three times as far. But, during a considerable portion of 
the year, the navigation of most of the Tennessee river is closed, by 
searcity of water. During this period, not only can no freight be sent 
to, or received from, New Orleans, but an inhabitant is absolutely in- 
terdicted from visiting this city, without undertaking a journey almost 
as tedious as traversing the continent ; while, at the same time, he may 
reach Savannah in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, and receive from 
there all his supplies, or send thither his cotton or tobacco. 

Under such a state of things, the commerce of the Tennessee must, 
in a great measure, at last leave New Orleans, and go to the Atlantic, 
as a little calculation will prove. 

The present rate of freight from the Tennessee, below the shoals, to 
New Orleans, are : 


For Oottam,..scccsccedes o6.0 tone eRUS SAA Rees $1 25 @ $1 50 PP bale. 
OP MEL ao Chdb 68 Sv wee sc cccecbadesdoess 400 “ 5 00 © hhd. 
REN did baby bee adele ved scinswovnbe ons 10 “ bush. 
PR ia ihc FA a Doe + «<< EM ED 0 Emhee 6 6 00 “ ton. 


From above the shoals, the freights are much higher. 


At 14 cents per ton per mile, all these articles can be delivered in 
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Savannah, at about the same ratgs, while, for the extensive and wealthy 
region above the shoals, the freights, by railroad to the latter city, are 
scareely more than half as much as to New Orleans. 

But New Orleans is actually nearer the Tennessee river than Sa- 
vannah, by land; and a railroad is only necessary, to give her every 
advantage which Savannah has, for quick communication and return 
freights, while she maintains her supremacy in other respects. 

Will New Orleans suffer this $35,000,000 of commerce to go to Sa- 
vannah, or Norfolk, as it must do; or, will she make an exertion, by 
establishing a railroad route, to maintain it ? 

The same road which she must construct to the Tennessee, to save 
the commerce of that river, will connect her, by branches which will, 
as it were, spontaneously spring from it, with Natchez, Vicksburgh 
and Memphis; and, by roads which the eastern, northern and western 
States are now constructing, with every commercial point in the Union. 

New Orleans, April 1, 1850. J. G. Barnarp, 

Brevet Major U. S. Corps of Eng’rs. 


ART. IV.---THE MANUFACTURE OF TURPENTINE IN THE SOUTH. 


PRODUCTION OF TURPENTINE IN SOUTH CAROLINA; EXPORTS IN PAST YEARS; 
RESOURCES FOR MANUFACTURING; VALUE OF LANDS; PROCESS OF EXTRACTION ; 
FACILITIES OF TRANSPORTATION ; DISTILLATION ; ESTIMATE OF PROFITS, Exc. 

As the manufacture of turpentine in this State has excited some in- 
terest within a year or two past among our agriculturists, and many 
of them are beginning to devote their attention to it, it has occurred to 
me thata brief notice of its history and progress might not be uninter- 
esting to those of your readers who contemplate embarking in the 
business, 

Several communications on the subject have appeared in the papers 
of this State and Georgia, from the various details of which I have 
condensed a summary of information concerning the process of manu- 
facturing and probable profits. A colléction of old documents before 
me relating to the early history of the State, furnishes a few items of 
value, by means of which I am enabled to give you the exports of the 
article in past years. Personal observation, and the results of experi- 
ments communicated by a number of friends largely engaged in the 
enterprise, have given ample evidence of the facilities afforded by many 
sections of the State for abundant crops, quick transportation te a good 
market, and the prospect of a fair tae to the industry and skill of 
the manufacturer. On this latter point there are some trifling discrep- 
ancies in the reports from different sections, which must necessarily be 
the case, as no exact standard of profit can be laid down for the whole 
State, but must depend upon various circumstances of locality, quality 
of lands, capital and labor invested, and the amount of practical knowl- 
edge, experience, energy and economy, brought to bear upon the 
successful execution of the work. 

Exports 1x Past Years.—From statistics before us, we derive the 
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information, that the attention of our predecessors was turned to this 
commodity as an article of export, nearly two hundred years ago, al- 
though even to the present day, so far as our own State is concerned, 
there is but little practical knowledge afloat on the subject of its pro- 
duction and mauufacture. Our North Carolina brethren have long 
since made it their great staple, and it is not unworthy of our own 
consideration, whether it might not be rendered, with us, a valuable 
adjunct to our overstocked gin houses and granaries. 

A “Compleat Description of Carolina’ ‘and the Natural Excellencies 
Thereof,” published in London in 1682, thus enlightens us as to the 
amount of exports of tar: 

“ Tarr, made of the resinous Juice of the Pine (which boyl’d to a thicker 
Consistence is Pitch) they make great quantities yearly, transporting several 
Tuns to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and Caribbe Islands.” ; f 

Governor Archdale’s account of the Province (1707) mentions the arrival in 
England of “17 ships from Charles Town Laden with Rice, Skins, Pitch and 
Tar.” In another account *‘ drawn i Pm Charles Town in September 1731,” 
the trade of Carolina is represented as being ‘so considerable that of late Years 
there has sail’d from thence Annually above 200 Ships, with Merchandizes of 
the Growth of the Country, besides 3 Ships of War. It appears by the Custom 
House Entries from March 1730 to March 1731 that there sailed within that 
time from Charles Town 207 Ships most of them for England, which carried 
among other Goods, 10,754 Barrels of Pitch, 2063 of Tar, and 1159 of Tur- 
pentine.” 

In one of these pamphlets I find the following 

« Account of several species and quantities of Commodities of the Produce 
of South Carolina which were exported from thence at the Port of Charles Town, 
in one year from first November 1747 to Ist November 1748, together with the 
rate and amount of the value of each in Sterling money and South Carolina 
Currency.” 


NAVAL STORES. RATES OF VALUE IN AMT OF VALUE IN 
Sterling. 8S. Car. Currency. 8. Car. Curcy. 

Species. Quantities. £sd £sd £ s a 
DUPPOMEMS, 00.00.0000 c0scccsvcccccsccccescocecs 2,397 bbls. 07 1 2 10 CO per bbl. 5.992 10 00 
BRE igcccsescesesssccccccccsecsessaccooesseeseces oes 07 1 21000 * 242 10 00 
batt idetiancitstcliwescenstocninansine 5,521 « 06 5 2500 « 12.422 5 00 
Be a iiisastrdecactanstcte,cteates 2,784 0 5 00 11500 « 4,872 00 00 
GO {TCCTI,......ccccceccorees amaisennbieoes 21 ¢ 07 1 21000 « 727 10 00 
Oil of turpentine, ............c.ccseccsesees 7 & 2210 150000 “« 105 00 00 
do do 9 jars. 18 6 10 00 00 per jar. 90 60 00 


Resources ror Manuracturinc.—T'ravelers through the middle and 
lower districts of the State, agree in pronouncing the pine forests of 
these sections as well adapted as those of North Carolina for the manu- 
facture of turpentine. One writer calls the attention of the owners of 
large bodies of pine land, heretofore regarded as but of little value, to 
the fact that “the day may be near at hand when they will find them. 
selves the owners of mines more sure, if not quite so profitable, as those 
of California.” In the districts of Orangeburg and Colleton especially 
may be found lands, the value of which for the profitable making of 
turpentine has been tested for several years. ‘Throughout those of 
Horry, Darlington and Marion, the trees are of excellent quality, and 
this section is destined to be the seat of very extensive operations in 
the business. ‘The route contemplated for the Wilmington and Man- 
chester railroad runs through the center of it; and in anticipation of 
the success of this enterprise, lands which once brought no more than 
ten to twenty cents per acre, have risen to $1 and 81,50. In North Car- 
Olina, it is estimated that about 800,000 barrels of turpentine are annu- 
ally manufactured—value to the makers from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000 
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Vatve or Lanns.—Good lands can now be had in the lower parts 
of Barnwell, Colleton and Charleston districts, at 50 cents to $2 per 
acre, Near the village of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, they 
have been purchased within the past year at 75 and $1, and in one or 
two instances, as low as 50 cents. In the vicinity of Orangeburg, the 
range is from $1.50-to $5. Many of the neighboring planters have 
embarked in the business, and at present it is difficult to obtain suitable 
locations, 

Facinities oF | Transrortation.—The section of country embraced 
within the districts of Colleton, Charleston, Barnwell, Orangeburgh, 
Sumpter,Georgetown, Horry and Williamsburg, is considered the cream 
of the turpentine region of this State. The South Carolina railroad 
passes directly through the center, from one end to the other of each of 
the first four names, and opens, through a portion of the fifth, communi- 
cation with the western boundaries of the other districts. ‘The Edisto 
river runs through the same districts within a few miles of the railroad, 
crossing it near Branchville, and extending in the immediate vicinity 
on the other side for the distance*of one to eight or ten miles. In the 
parishes of St. Stephens and St. Johns Berkiey, the Santee river and 
canal, and Cooper, Wando and Ashley rivers, afford easy access. Fur- 
ther north, the Congaree, Pedee, Wateree, and Lynches creek, furnish 
steam and poleboat communication with the city, and the completion of 
the railroad from Wilmington will still further extend these facilities. 

Process or Extraction AND Preparation.—The pitch-pine yields 
five different substances, which are included in the gum or resin, and 
obtained thence by extraction and subsequent distillation. Turpentine 
is the gum in the liquid state, drawn from the tree while growing, by 
incision and the heat of the sun. Oil of turpentine is extracted from 
turpentine by distillation, and the portion which then remains is resin. 
After the trees have been cut down, split up and dried, the application 
of fire heat produces tar, the solid part of which is separated from 
the liquid by boiling, and becomes pitch. ‘Turpentine is obtained from 
boxes cut in the standing green trees, about a foot from the ground, 
into which the sap descends through slight incisions made into the tree, 
immediately above, with an instrument especially constructed for this 
purpose, The process of boxing, chipping and preparing barrels for 
shipment, is thus described by an old hand at the business: 

“ METHOD TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING TuRPENTINE.—Box the tree after the"sap is 

ne down and stop before it rises ; therefore it will require more hands to box 
than it will to work the trees. A good hand will eut from 50 to 60 quart boxes 
a day ; some expert axmen in practice, may cut 100, but it is very seldom such 
hands are to be found. Care should be taken to cut the box on the straight side 
of the tree. Some trees will contain from 1 to 4 boxes, owing to the size of it. 
Care should be taken to leave from 4 to 6 inches of sap and bark between faces, 
so as to preserve the life of the tree. Cut the box from 4 to 414 inches deep, 
about 8 inches wide. Go down the stump of the tree so as to cut the heart as 
little as possible. Clean out the chips and bark from the boxes that your tur- 
pentine may be free of them. The next work, after the box is cut, is to guage 
or corner, by a few chops, commencing in the edge of the box, running up the 
tree widening it at the same time, so as to make a channel for the turpentine to 
run into the boxes. If the face is nearly a foot wide, say from ten to eleven 
inches, then your boxes, or at least a part of them, will fill quickly, and you 
should have your barrels ready so as to dip as fast as the boxes fill. The next 
work, after the cornering is done, is to be done with a hatchet made for the pur- 
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se ; then comes the round shave, you chip two or three times with a hatchet, 

eeping the face smooth, then begin with the round shave, Never go into the 
tree more than 24g or 3 grains of the wood, and that should be repeated every 
eight or nine days, never going up the tree more than one eigth of an inch at a 
chipping, that is with the round shave, the only objeet is to keep the old cut 
fresh, you may go over every seven days as many persons do. A hand can ehip 
over his task in five days, some will in less time. Twenty-five hundred is a 
task for a good hand, then he has twe days to dip; if his trees run well and are 
thick, he ean dip three barrels a day, if not, from two to two and ahalf. The 
timber for barrels should be got in the winter, staves 32 inches long, the head- 
ing wide, so as to make, when round, 171, inches across ; a common cooper will 
make from four to six good barrels a day. An average crop to the hand is 200 
barrels per year, Which varies in priees from $2.50 to $4 per barrel as prices 
eurrent will show.” 


Another writer describes the method of preparation still more fully, 


as follows: 

“A good crop season, with occasional showers, is about the most favorable 
season for the running of the trees. The trees should be boxed at least 18 inch- 
es from the ground, so as not to be overrun by heavy rains, and for greater con- 
venience in dipping also. The boxes, moreover, should be cut when the form of 
the tree will permit, on the north side of the tree. They are not so much exposed 
then to the action of the sun. The turpentine when running to the box, pro- 
tected in this Way, will retain more of the spirits. Besides the advantage of 
saving more spirits from evaporation, by having the boxes on the north side of 
the tree, you have the boxes protected from the dust and leaves that fly about 
with the south winds, which‘prevail most constantly during the summer When 
the boxes are cut they should be well cleansed of the chips; and in chipping 
the tree afterward, care should always be taken to keep the chips of wood and 
bark from falling into the boxes. It is important in boxing the trees to see that 
the hands perform their task properly, and not allow them to mislead you, as 
they will frequently do, by saying that they perform their task, without half 
doing so. Neglecting this ree ou may suppose, when the running sea- 
son comes, that you are making a bak ates without knowing the true cause of 
short yield—that your trees are not half boxed. The experiment, I learn, has 
been made successfully in chipping over the same spot twice. The object of 
doing this is to have the running exposed on less of the face of the tree, and 
to make the trees produce for a greater number of years before the chipping gets 
so high as to be very inconveniently managed. As the chipping goes on from 
es to year, you have a longer face of the tree for the turpentine to pass over 

fore it reaches the box. The value of the turpentine then is very much di- 
minished and you have to gather it from the face of the tree for scrape, which 
is worth but about one-half as much as what is dipped from the boxes. 

“To guard the trees from the worm and from in, rake away the leaves and 
chips every season. The turpentine should be gathered clean as possible from 
the boxes, and put up in neat barrels of uniform size and about the standard 
weight, which at present is 320 pounds gross weight. In dipping turpentine, 
the virgin or yield of the first year should not be mixed with the dippings from 
trees of older running. It should be carefully barreled by itself, and sent to 
market quickly. This quality of turpentine, most valuable just after it is gath- 
ered, diminishes in value when kept, by the rapid loss of the spirits. It is not 
unusual in North Carolina to continue to ehip trees until you run them up from 
}2 to 15 feet high. Any good axman that can cut twice in one place, can be 
learned in a week to cut 50 boxes per day, and soon up to 75, and soon learn to 
clip well. The most important part of the labor is to have the trees properly 
boxed and chipped, so as to insure you constant gain. Green hands to com- 
mence cutting boxes, say the Ist of November, would cut by the middle of Feb- 
re fron: five to six thousand boxes, which are about as many as they could 
tend well ‘he first year. From the number of trees that would run well and 
work stea lily, the hand will make the number of barrels of turpentine herein 
stated. ‘i here are many hands in North Carolina who tend 7,500 to 9,000 boxes 
for their tasks, making 300 barrels and upward of turpentine ; but they are 
the brag hands of the country. 

“ Ordinary nands will chip from 8 to 10 hundred boxes per day, and when 
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tting out the turpentine dip 3 bbls. per day ; while tip top hands will chip 
rom 12 to.15 hundred per day, and dip from 4 to 6 bbls. of turpentine, where 
their trees stand thick and their boxes are well filled. 

“After tending your trees six or eight years from your first boxing according 
to the procedure in Carolina, you back box the same trees, leaving some 2 inches 
of the sap on each side of the tree, between the old and the new box, thereby 
preserving the life of the tree. Then, after tending these boxes as many years 
as the first, you can cut the faces out 10 or 12 feet high by the axman having fa 
bench to stand on, which afford an immense quantity of the richest kind of 
wood, such as tar is run from in North Carolina.” 

DistuLation.—The cost of distilling is very great, and it is a busi- 
ness requiring no smali capital and energy. In North Carolina, there 
are in operation about 150 stills, which, at an average cost of about 
$1,500, with fixtures, demand an expenditure of $225,000. There are 
but two that I know of in this State—one near Orangeburg village, 
owned by Captain V. D. V. Jamison, a worthy and enterprising resi- 
dent of that place, and another in this city, established several years 
since by Messrs. B. F. Smith & Co., which I took occasion to notice in 
a previous article on the public improvements of Charleston.  ‘I'hese 
gentlemen are very extensively engaged in the distillation of turpen- 
tine, prepared to purchase it in any quantity, and to furnish all the tools 
necessary for carrying on the manufacture of it, of the best quality, and 
on liberal terms. They have purchased most of the crop raised in the 
lower and middle districts, and have every facility for insuring prompt 
sales and returns. 

Estimate or Prorits.—From a pamphlet ais published in this 
city, on the production of turpentine, 1 extract the following calculation, 
showing the probable profits of making the article, in estimating the 
yield per hand at 200 barrels: 


Average price of dip turpentine, $2 50; scrape, $1 25. 


150 barrels dipping at $2 50,.............0ceeeeeee $375 00 

50 CUNO O6'GL DD. ino 5s nn e'sycccccce foes 62 50-3437 50 

Deduct expenses for making 200 barrels, at 30 cts.,... 6000 

Jonveyance to market, @25,.......eseeceeeeeeee 50 00 

Commissions, &c.,..... ieee Clear ia. 4049 27 50=— 137 50 
Making clear to the hand,.......... shonngesar 4 $300 00 


The average yield here assumed appears very large. We find this 
estimate, however, amply supported by other published reports and ob- 
servations, derived from the best authorities. One of these is from an 
experienced North Carolina manufacturer, who spent several months in 
an examination of the pine lands of South Carolina and Georgia. He 
gives, as his opinion, that no region of the world offers greater induce- 
ments to embark in the business, than the pine lands of these two States. 
The trees,.in many sections, are so numerous as to be almost inexhanst- 
ible, and the yield, both in respect to quantity and quality, equal to any 
he had ever found in the best regions of North Carolina. ‘The location 
of these lands, in the immediate vicinity of railroads, navigable streams 
and sea-port markets, offers the best fecilisies of transportation and ready 
sales. An avetage crop to the hand he estimates at 200 barrels per an- 
num, prices varying from $2 50 to $4,* and expresses his conviction, 


~ 


* I quote literally, but this is too wide a range—$3 being the ultimatum. 
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that three to four hundred dollars can be made clear to every hand 
employed, 

A gentleman engaged in the business near Ridgeville, thirty-one miles 
from Charleston, informs me, that with forty hands, he succeeded the 
last year in making one hundred and twenty-five barrels to the hand, or 
5,000 barrels, 


Which, at a little less than $2 per barrel, as a fair average for the 





crop, is equal to about........ ovebecceces Peer 
The expenses deducted, say........+ee+eee penesaenceccede . 6,000 
Leaves a net profit of........cceccccrececceceees woe e ee o $3,000 


A writer, in a late number of the Charleston Mereury, gives a state- 
ment, showing the results of the experiment, made by one of the most 
respectable and enterprising citizens of Barnwell district. He does not 
indorse to the full many of the calculations which have appeared, which 
he considers as extravagant and over-wrought. ‘The main object of the 
communication would seem to be, to prevent the indulgence of too san- 
guine expectations, on the part of those entering into the business, and 
not to depreciate the value of a judicious investment of capital and labor, 
in its prosecution. It is written in a candid spirit, by one who has been 
an eye-witness, and enjoyed ample opportunities of information. ‘The 
conclusion at which he arrives, is, that the business may be rendered a 
profitable one to those who happen to be favorably located, with regard 
to facilities of transportation, set but little value on their fine timber, and 
are tired of making cotton at the low prices, to which planters have been 
hitherto compelled to submit. With skillful management, and the as- 
sistance of a person brought up to the business regularly, he clearly 
shows that the turpentine manufacturer may reasonably calculate on a 
fair remuneration for his outlay and services. ‘This result may not be 
realized where the inconvenience of conveying the produce to market 
by wagons, hauling from a great distance to the railroad, or floating 
down a small stream, subjects the manufacturer to heavy expense and 
delay. The danger to be apprehended from fire, probable injury to the 
fertility of the land by the extraction of turpentine from the trees, check- 
ing of the growth of the timber and exhaustion of soil, are all matters 
of interest to be taken into the account. With these comparative esti- 
mates of profit and loss as a basis, the writer proceeds to detail the plan 
pursued by the manufacturer above alluded to, who has gone into the 
Operation, under the best possible auspices. 

“The boxing of the trees,”’ he informs us, “ was commenced in January, and, 
though this was a late beginning, he made up for it in the number of hands em- 
ployed. For having only seven tasks to cut, ue had engaged in the work about 
twenty-five hands. The chipping required the work of seven hands throughout 
the whole season, and the d'pping three. The coopering required two hands, 
besides the extra labor of getting the staves and hoop poles. The whole opera- 
tion required the undivided attention of from twelve to fifteen hands, from the 
time of furnishing the boxes until the seasonclosed. He had in his employment 
a genuine North Carolina dipper, a man raised to that business, and no other. 
He was active, industrious and skillful, and the hands did all the work that could 
reasonably be expected or desired.” 

Fie then proceeds to state the crop made: 

_“ As the season has seareely quite closed, it is not practicable to state the pre- 
cise number of barrels made, but it is quite certain that the whole crop will not 
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exceed one thousand barrels. A very small portion which has been sold, brought 
two dollars and three-quarters per barrel. But putting the price at what has 
been invariably considered a fair average, passing by the circumstance that, af- 
ter the first year, a large proportion of the crop is serape, for which only half 
price is obtained, and twenty-five hundred dollars will be the gross amount re- 
ceived for the year’s yield. Take off twenty-five cents for railroad transporta- 
tion, and we have $2,250. From this is to be deducted expenses of storage, 
drayage and commissions in Charleston.” 


The inference from this calculation, is, that as much as two hundred 
dollars to the hand will not be realized, which may freely be admitted, with- 
out making it out to be a very bad business. There are few cotton planters 
who can show as clean a balance sheet, for some years past, in the his- 
tory of their operations. In drawing his comparison between the re- 
sults above exhibited and the profits of the cotton planter, the value as- 
signed to the crop of the latter can hardly be admitted as a fair average. 


“But I am far from admitting that it is as good as cotton at nine cents. Of 
course, the profits of the cotton planter vary with the quality of his soil, but 
there is a material cireumstance, apt to be overlooked in such calculations, as 
this: The cotton planter may not sell two hundred dollars worth of cotton to 
the hand, but he invariably makes, besides his cotton, a provision crop to sup- 
= his hands, horses, cattle, hogs and his family. Let him sell his cattle, his 

ogs, his carriage horses, his saddle horse ; let him put away his servants, and 
board out, and employ his whole force in making cotton, without a grain of pro- 
visions of any kind, sowed or planted, to attract his attention and energy from 
the one object, and who will say that he cannot make as much as $200 to the 
hand and even more than that, at the present prices of cotton ?” 


Here we have both sides of the picture fairly presented, from which 
the candid inquirer can draw his own inferences, weighing all circum- 
stances, and making all due allowances. ' 

Thus I have endeavored to collect for the information of such of your 
readers as may feel interested in the subject, a few crude materials, from 
which they may extract something that may be of useto them. The 
results given are not, it is true, derived from practical knowledge, but 
they may be relied on in the main as substantially correct. I have, how- 
ever, taken considerable pains in prosecuting the inquiry, for the benefit 
of friends about to enter upon the experiment, obtaining facts from dili- 
gent personal observation and indisputable authority, and arranging 
them into a form which may serve for references, and prevent many 
useful hints which have been given out, either in print or in conversa- 
tion, from being lost or forgotten. Such as they are, you are welcome 
to them, and if they can benefit any one of your subscribers, the time 
and space consumed will not have been misapplied. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


1. THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI A GREAT FIELD FOR HOME 
MANUFACTURES. 

[ Tue following is, we believe, from the pen of Hamilton Smith, Esq., of Kentucky, and ap- 
peared in the columns of the Louisville Journal.—Ep. ] 

We propose to show, by well known facts, that the people of the central and 
northern sections of the Mississippi valley require no crutches of government 
manufacture while combining their great staples at home. 

In adjusting general laws, Searing on our manufacturing interests, the people 
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of the West have really had but little weight. They have had but slight knowl- 
edge on the subject, and their A pecan have been content to study gen- 
eral principles, and rely, for details, on parties who were looking mainly to the 
wants of districts elsewhere. Our scattered manufacturers have been satisfied 
with their profits, and occupied in extending their business, instead{of gathering 
statistics for the use of their members of Congress; and, generally, we have sup- 
ported or opposed the policy of “ protection’ as we have happened to think of 
its influences on the prices of our agricultural produce. 

We have had no very important manufacturing interest of our own to foster, 
and, although we have preferred the prosperity of New to that of old England, 
we have not, as a people, very clearly seen the exact money advantage of ship- 
ping corn and cotton to Boston instead of Liverpool. P 

In our discussions and legislation on our manufacturing interest, we have gen- 
erally taken it for granted that at least a revenue tariff was absolutely required, 
to sustain the western mill-owner; consequently, the impression has everywhere 
obtained, that manufactures, on a large scale (and it mattered not at what posi- 
tion in our valley), must be unsafe depositories of capital, until the general poli- 
ey of government could be fully ascertained and continuous protection relied on. 

This opinion, almost universal here and abroad, must be wholly changed, be- 
fore we can make rapid progress in the establishment ef manufactures. 

The foreign artisan will not leave a country where he does not require protec- 
tion, for one where protection is required; he will not abandon certainty for un- 
certainty. And our own capitalists will not embark in a business, which, as 
they daily hear from the East, is subject to constant fluctuations and losses, un- 
til they are satisfied that they can place themselves on safer ground. 

With the suggestion, that there may be some “method” in the complainings of 
our rich eastern brethren; that they may have had no desire to foster competition 
in a country where there are greater elements of manufacturing success than in 
their own; we proceed to show, that, in the home combination of food, iron, cotton, 
hemp, wood and wool, and in sections where the other element, power, can be ob- 
tained cheap, the western manufacturer is independent of foreign competition. 
We refer chiefly to coarse fabrics, and shall state the relative advantages of the 
counties of Lancaster, Staffordshire, and the West Riding in England, and of the 
counties of Perry and Greene, Ind., and Daviess, Crittenden and Caldwell, Ky. 

We have to examine the relative cost of food, labor, power, materials and 
transportation. 

It is difficult to classify the various items of subsistence, and to show the rela- 
tive cost of living in the respective districts. A man can exist on a penny a 
day in London, and perhaps in the cellar of the very house where parlor board- 
ers pay a guinea for every dinner. Equivalent quantities and qualities must 
only be regarded, and, without quoting largely from prices current, it is fair to 
fix on wheat, which is grown in perfection here and there, as the standard. Of 
this, our rate would not average 70 cents per bushel, while the English rate 
would average over $1 20 per bushel. The relative rents or value of equivalent 
land, free from taxation, and near markets equivalent in extent, would be ten or 
twenty to one in our favor. 

Mr. Carey, in his work on political economy, gives ample proof that our labor, 
measured by its efficiency, is the cheapest, and the following question, which 
we make from page 229 of 2d volume of Mills’s Political Economy (the most re- 
cent English work on that science), will save us the trouble of making further 
comparison on this point : ? 

In America, wages are much higher than in England, if we mean, by wages, 
the daily earnings of the laborer; but the productive power of American labor 
is so great—its efficiency, combined with the favorable circumstances in which 
it is exerted, makes it worth so much to the purchaser, that the cost of labor is 
lower in America than in England. 

Powrr.—In the strata of our central coal basin, which average about four feet 
in thickness, a good miner will dig and wheel, to the mouth of the drift, from 
70 to 110 bushels of lump coal in ten hours; as the labor in these strata is 
healthy, safe and not irksome, it is well paid, Sag with our present prices 
of agricultural labor, at $1 25 per day; eighty bushels should cost say one 
and a half cents per bushel, besides rent, which, on the most favorable sites, 
is not over one cent per bushel; add one-half cent, for profit to the contractor, 
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and we have the cost of our best lump coals, at three cents per bushel, at the fur- 
nace door of the mill or furnace, and directly on navigable streams, canals or 
railroads, by which these strata are cut. 

These coals are, according to the report of Prof. Johnson, equal in evaporative 

wer to the best English coals, the average cost of which, at the pit’s mouth, 
is not less than ten cents per bushel. The average price of lump coals at New- 
castle, and for the last forty years, has been 12s. 1d. per ton, or a fraction over 
ten cents per bushel. The prices of the best coals at Liverpool have averaged 

3 67 per ton, or say thirteen cents per bushel. 

It will be borne in mind, that the prices of coals in England have reached 
their lowest points; here the tendency of prices at the mines is downward. 

Here there is a most important element (one which has made England what 
she is) at less than one-third its cost in the country from which, as is supposed, 
we require protection. 

Corroy.—From the central cotton fields of the southwest, cotton can be laid 
down at the factories built and to be built up on the banks of the Ohio, in Da- 
vigss and Perry counties, as cheap as at New Orleans. The cost and charges of 
removing cotton from New Orleans to Manchester is not less, on the average, 
than one and a half cents per pound. Here we have an advantage of say 
twenty per cent., in obtaining the chief material of cloth. 

As to this, our great staple—a staple in which we virtually have the monopo- 
ly—it is the height of absurdity to suppose that its manufacturers, 5,000 miles 

istant, can compete with us, even if we had no other advantage than the saving 
in transportation. 

Inon.—We can find no tables of the actual cost of iron in England, and the prices 
are so fluctuating as to be an unsafe criterion. About 1835, the cost at Merthyr 
Tydvil, in South Wales, is stated to have been £3 Os. 5d., and at Glasgow, £2 
17s. 9d. per ton for hot blast cast{iron. This cost has been reduced by the intro- 
duction of new and wy ates processes, which we have been slow in adopting, 
in consequence of the high cost of machinery and fixtures. A complete set of 
three furnaces costing, in England, about $100,000. 


The clay iron stone of the coal measures is the chief ore smelted in England; 
and perhaps the ene most favorable for this manufacture in that kingdom, 


is in the south of Staffordshire, where are associated the pit coal and iron ore, 
the limestone for flues and the fire-clay and fire-stone for construction of the 
furnaces. The crude iron-stone there rarely yields over its 30 parts in the 100 
of ore. It is drawn up with the coal some hundreds of yards from the surface, 
and, notwithstanding the low prices of labor and capital, costs an average of 12 
shillings a ton. The best quality of “gubbin,” runs up to 16 and 17 shillings. 
At 24 cents the shilling, the average stated is $2 88 per ton. The cost of lime- 
stone is about $1 44 per ton, and of coals, equivalent to ours, certainly over 
seven cents a bushel, or $1 96 per ton. 

By the best processes that we have seen described for making hot blast iron, 
we may set down three tons of coals and one ton of limestone for the ton of iron, 
and thus obtain the cost of the crude materials combined in that ton: 


Tron stone, three tons, at $2 88, 
Coals, three tons, at $1 96, 
Limestone, one ton, 


From the imperfect data before us, we think that the cost of conversion, in- 
cluding labor, interest on capital, &c., &c., must be at least $3 32 per ton; mak- 
ing the whole cost $20 per ton. 

At the best iron works in New England, and with ore of about the same yield, 
this cost of convertion is not far from $5 50 per ton. 

The price of Scotch pig iron in New York is now quoted at $18 per ton, dut 

aid; but we are not advised of the losses or profits of the producer, or the ont 
ity of the article; and we cannot ascertain the cost of the crude materials, 

In our western counties enumerated, we have iron-stone of greater purity (ours 
averaging from 30 to 60 per cent.), pit-coal, fire-stone, fire-clay, and limestone of 
as good quality. At our high prices of labor, and with our imperfect machinery 
aa lack of system, in the very infancy of the manufacture here, our crude ma- 
terials will average about thus: 
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against the Staffordshire cost of $16 68. 

If charcoal is used, at a cost of three cents per bushel, and allowing 200 bush- 
els to the ton of iron, we increase the cost of materials to $9 75 per ton, and we 
get a much better article. 

At the furnaces erected on the banks of the Cumberland and close by uncov- 
ered beds of rich iron-stone, the cost of the ore is said to be less than 75 cents 
per ton. 

In the estimate of cost here, we put the minimum rates at the most favorable 
positions, It is more important to show what can be than what is done. 

If iron can be made cheaper about Bloomfield and Eddyville, than about 
Hanging Rock and Greenupsburg, the iron-masters should move toward Bloom- 
field and Eddyville. ; 

The cost of moving a ton of pig-iron from Staffordshire (the heart of Eng- 
land) to the central cities of this valley, even if taken as ballast from Liverpool 
or Bristol to New Orleans, cannot be less than $8 per ton—making the whole 
cost here $20 per ton, without any duty. Now, unless we have been grievously 
hoaxed in answer to our inquiries, pig-iron of greater value is now made on the 
Cumberland, the White and the Merrimack (Mo.) rivers, at less than $15 per 
ton, if not at less than $12 per ton, and, at these positions, there are all the 
materials sufficiently abundant for the making of iron for a thousand years, and 
for the use of the world. 

Practically, we know nothing of the making of iron; and the facts before us 
are too few and uncertain for us to write with entire confidence; we have, how- 
ever, gathered these with some care, and, if they are erroneous we shall be glad 
to receive the correction. Our chief object is to get at the truth, and not to build 
up a theory or strengthen a party; and to get at these and such relative facts, 
we have before suggested the importance of a bureau of statistics. 

Such of our readers as wish to lan more of the details of the cost and making 
of iron, are referred to the works of Dr, Ure, R. C. Taylor, and the able paper of 
Mr. Hodge, published in the Railroad Journal. 

Woor.—The grades of wool are so various, that the relative cost of equivalent 
kinds, in England and on the Ohio, cannot be given (at least by us) with accu- 
racy; yet we know very well that we have every variety of climate, soil and 
food, for sheep husbandry, and either on the sidés of the Appalachian moun- 
tains or on the central prairies, we can produce every kind of sheep and wool of 
any fineness. We know that it must cost less to produce wool on our chea 
lands, than on the costly and highly taxed lands of England and Belgium; and, 
if we should have to obtain full supply from the mountains of Spain or the pam- 
pas of South America, the average distance is not against us, and the natural 
attractions are greatest to our cheaper food and fuel. 

Woop.—Here, of course, there can be no question of our advantages. From 
the building of a ship to the making of a cradle, we have the material at our 
doors, while England has to obtain her chief supply from the heart of Europe 
or this side of the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

Indeed, in the enumeration of the entire list of heavy and bulky raw material 
which a manufacturing people require, we can think of scarcely one in which 
we have not, or cannot easily have, a most decided advantage over England and 
every other country where are equal facilities of communication and interchange, 
and where the charter of the people, the laws and the climate, are equally favor- 
able to manifacturing pursuits. 

Such are the general facts, and we could here rest our argument. But, as it is 
always easy to answer general statements by statements equally general, and, 
as the mass of readers will not take the trouble to analyze either, we will again 
recur to the cotton manufacture, which is, directly or indirectly, the chief source 
of employment to the manufacturing world. 

For the correctness of our details, we refer to a pamphlet recently re gee 
by General C. T. James, of Rhodé Island, whose statements on this subject will 
not be questioned, and whose able letter ought to be studied by every western 
and southern statesman and capitalist. 
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A cetton-mill of 10,000 spindles and corresponding machinery, for making 
coarse brown cottons, will require a fixed and working capital of less than $300,- 
000; will operate with 43 men and 229 women and children; will require say 
50,000 bushels of coal, and work up 1,800,000 pounds of cotton yearly. 

This cotton can be laid down at the mouth of the Tradewater, at Bon Harbor 
or at Cannelton, as cheap as at New Orleans. 

The freight, insurance, interest in (rans:tu, wastage, commission, &c., from 
the New Urleans levee and through the cotton press to Manchester, Glasgow, 


4 


Lisle or Bruges, will average over 14g cents per pound. 


Se SED OD TI, GBs, scaitacincontgnce :srerecpnsunnketheseledietudiamimmarntubimsnaapentiincvasindionphenntia $27,000 
Difference in coal in our favor over 4 cts. per bushel, ............c.c008 ceeeeeeeeeeees ececceccecee 2,000 
Diloremce im stare, ofl, Wood, BG6., Be., OVOP ...cc.c0..ccrecseccccresesdcecsccscoscscovsoscessosocetesoes 1,000 


England has no advantages over us, in making those course fabrics, save in 
the abundance and low rate of her capital, and this is nearly or quite neutral- 
ized by her distance from the raw material and the necessary use of a greater 
capital in its conversion either in the hands of the ship-owner, factor, or man- 
ufacturer. 

But, for the argument, we will suppose that the Englishman only requires 
$300,000 for the mill; that he is satinfed with 4 per cent. dividends, and we re- 
quire 8 per cent. In this item, then, he has the vearly advantage of $12,000. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the New England mills can make’a 

ound of course cottons cheaper than their Manchester competitors; and there 
is abundant evidence that we can make up the same quantity cheaper than the 
New Englander—yet, as this question of wages is a stumbling block to our peo- 

le who have not examined the subject, we will show the doubters the weakness 
of their doubts by supposing that our Ohio river mill will pay Lowell wages, 
and that the English mill owner can get his work done at half our prices. How- 
ever, when we are clothing the English army in India, and against a differential 
duty of 15 per cent., this supposition would readily seem absurd. 

Well, at the Lowell rates, the yearly cost of the 45 men, at 80 cents per day, 
is, for 


BT cccenciecenisincssotmnenansbipatnstasernagsndanstendiiihemipaaibescscnbteaneatencteceinegememmaill $10,820 
And of the 229 women and children, at $2 per week, for 52 weeks, is............ceeceseeeees 23,816 
I cinnnse ninedatnscuncnnnensséntedndnen ao vcegnnceeecgs tnthtbaaneinguarsevepeseeceegeesonces Jucentesgmnesensest $54,136 
SD AMEE GE WINE OD 5. ces-nncsasnacensqnnede arssanscempenonsntnnupnn chvncsucsssecesaapsessoncegrtassansgnnneany $17.068 
To which add the supposed difference against us in the use of capital, or.............0+ $12,000 
BE, TO Rs stiinicnin seaman tinqnnesettneiscnegustinsscqnaconsiannlsonesensescensntteiptnasbionentwbetscupaabes $29,068 


as the sum of the advantages of the English manufacturers, and less than the 
sum of our known and certain and unchangea/e advantages of $932 per annum; 
and this, not for our home market, but for markets equally near to both. For our 
home markets, we have the further advantage of the cost of bringing four and a 
half millions yards of cotton, or over $45,000 per annum. 

By the time that we have supplied our home market with the course cotton 
fabrics, we shall have the skill, machinery and capital, to produce these at a 
lower relative cost, and to compete with foreign manufacturers in the finer fab- 
rics of cotton. 

It remains only to inquire what markets for cotton goods are as dear to us as 
to England, and we give below three tables. 

1. Where we have the advantage in distance and in commercial relations. 

2. Where England has the advantage, and 

3. Where both countries are about on an equality. 

The nearest approximation we can get of the values of these markets, is by 
annexing to each the amount of calicoes exported to each, in 1846, by Great 
Britain. 

As soon as we have begun to convert our Kentucky and Indiana food, hemp, 
timber and iron, into ships, we shall make outward freights cheaper than any 
other nation; and when we have connected the Gulf of Mexico and the “ Father of 
Waters” with the Pacific ocean by canals and railroads, we shall then, in near- 
ness to the cotton goods markets of the world, have the advantage over England 
of at least 4,000 miles. The elements of our manufacturing greatness are now 
just beginning to be developed and appreciated, and what we now regard as 
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novel and paradoxical propositions, will soon appear but self-evident axioms. 
We conclude by repeating, and in terms as emphatic as we can use, that, in 
the fabrication into course forms of our great staples, the Western manufacturer 
needs no protvction—not even the protection of a revenue tariff. 

The only class of our Western people that should earnestly ask for a high tar- 
iff, is the agriculturist. It is “7s interest to obtain, by legislation and by every 
other honest method, a speedy diversity of pursuits and the withdrawal of the 
superabundant labor in the fields to the workshops; thus to lessen the 2 pm 
increasing surplus of his own bulky and perishable products, which will not 
bear distant transportation, and thus to increase the number of consumers who 
mt look to him for supplies. 

When it is borne in mind that the ratio of increase of the surplus of our great 
staples is very far beyond the ratio of increase of the foreign demand for them— 
when it is noticed that the export of provisions from this valley has increased 
fifty per cent. in the last year—when it is observed that a single county of 
Michigan is now shipping more wheat through the New York canal, than was 
borne on that canal twenty years ago—when the wonderful fertility of our soil 
and the extent of our where f lands is regarded, it cannot be doubted that the sup- 
ply of the products of our land will fall immeasurably short of the foreign de- 
mand. Fall of prices will be the necessary consequence unless we obtain the 
home market, and, to obtain this, the agriculturist will be (and rightly) the 
strongest advocates of the national policy which brings the consumer to the 
side of the producer. 

We know that this is the true view of this subject, and, as it is one not gen- 
erally taken by our people, and es the-facts have a most important bearing on 
our industrial pursuits as well as on our general and State legislation, we have 
given it and them more than usual space in our columns. We ask our readers 
(who have the facilities) to advise us of any errors we have made in the details 
and to furnish us with additional facts. Our object is to get at the truth and the 
whole truth. As we receive, so will we deliver it, whatever theory it may sus- 
tain or controvert. 
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2. MANUFACTURING IN MEMPHIS. 


Steadily, earnestly and zealously, for years past, we have been endeavoring to 
impress the importance of manufacturing apon our fellow-citizens. We have 
assumed the ground, and maintained it by such facts and deductions as defy 
contradictior, or cavil, that Memphis was one of the best, if not the very best, 
manufacturing point in the Union. We have contrasted its capabilities with 
those of pad § and other extensive manufacturing points of the North, and 
already demonstrated the advantages to be greatly in favor of Memphis. A highly 
intelligent and practical gentleman, recently instituted a comparison between 
the two points, and gave Memphis the advantage, in the manufacture of cotton, 
of 42 per cent. He estimated the cost of transporting the raw material from 
Memphis to Lowell, and its return in the manufactured shape, as well as the 
j2terest upon the capital thus invested while in transitu, and arrived at the above 
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result. From our own observation, aided by the knowledge and experience of 
intelligent and practical merchants and factors, we have every reason to believe 
that he was not far from the mark, and at the average rate of the raw material, 
the difference in favor of Memphis would be at least 42 per cent. The Lowell 
manufacturer expects to make, and probably does make, a profit of eighteen per 
cent. upon the manufactured fabric, with which he is satisfied—indeed grows 
rich. Add 18 per cent. to the 42, and the manufacturer at Memphis would make 
a eee of 60 per cent. Here are facts from which there is no escaping, and 
which appear, at last, to have aroused the attention of some of our citizens. 

A joint stock company, with a capital of $300,000, are erecting a cotton miil 
on Wolf river, a short distance above bayou Gayoso. The building is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and thirty feet wide. It is three stories high: first 
story, twelve feet clear of girder; second story, eleven feet clear of girder; and 
third story, ten feet clear of ceiling. Engine holding, twenty by eighty feet— 
roof of slate. They will start with 2,000 spindles, with all the subsidiar 
machinery calculated for lower numbers of yarns, and 24 4-4 looms. The build- 
ing will contain nearly three times the quantity of machinery, above sated, and 
it is intended to fill it, by adding to from time to time. They expect to have it 
~<a by the first of September next, at furthest. 

e are also gratified to observe the erection of a very extensive flouring mer- 
chant mill, on Front row, below the navy yard. This is four stories high. Of 
the other dimensions of the building we have no information, but it is very 
large and capable of containing a large quantity of machinery. There are, 
also, two iron foundries in the course of erection, in our city, and which will be 
in operation in a very short time, when Memphis will offer greater facilities for 
boat-building and repairing, than any other point in the South-west; but this 
subject has been somewhat elaborately treated by us recently. We congratulate 
those feeling an interest in Memphis, upon the introduction of manufactures, 
which cannot fail to promote its rapid growth and prosperity; and we most 
heartly wish all those embarked in them, all the success their enterprise so 
richly merits. With extensive manufacturing establishments, and a railroad to 
Charleston, a few years will see a population upon the bluff, of 100,000 souls. 
This road can be built, and it must Me built—all our citizens have to do, is to 
will it, and the work is done, and we will stand upon an equal footing with 
sister states. If they should not will it, they will obtain such a start of us as 
will require many years of toil and_ exertion to overtake them in the race of 
prosperity. We are as well prepared for the construction of this road now, as 
we will be at any time in the future—a consideration which ought to stimulate 
to immediate action, those who are duly impressed with the value and impor- 
tance of the enterprise. 


3. COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES AT THE SOUTH,.—Panrr 4.* 


COMPARATIVE COST AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF COTTON, AND THE COST AND PRODUCTIVENESS 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE: BY CHARLES T. JAMES. 


Would the northern climate admit of the culture of cotton, and had a Yankee, 
in either of the New England states, a cotton plantation, with all the requisites 
for the prosecution of the business, the moment he found he could make more 
money by the manufacture of that article, than by its production, it would be 
farewell to cotton growing; and the next thing you would hear on his premises, 
in the way of business, would be the clatter of the loom and the hum of the 
spindle. Yankee folks are said to be full of notions; and such notions consti- 
tute the great secret of their prosperity. If southern planters would act on a 
similar principle, they wenla much benefit themselves. A gentleman well 
versed in the statistics of cotton growing, in the finest cotton regions of the 
South-west, has calculated that, to supply cotton for a mill of 10,000 spindles, 
say 1,800,000 pounds per annum, would require the product of ten of the best 
plantations in the country, which, with their slaves and fixtures, would be worth 

738,000, The product, as above, would amount to $108,000; from which, 
deduct the cost of operating, such as overseers, materials, carriages, &c., which 
he estimates at 528,000, and you leave to the planters $80,000. The mill to man- 
ufacture this cotton will cost, with all its machinery complete, $210,000, and 


* Continued from March number. 
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reqnire a working ital of $40,000—or, say the entire capital, including mill 
and machinery, would, at the outside, be $250,000. 

To manufacture the above amount of cotton into sheetings of one yard in 
width, of the fineness of No. 14, will cost, including the cost of the cotton, 
steam-power, transportation, insurance, labor, and in fact, every item of ex- 
pense, a little short of $232,000; to which add $15,000, the interest of the capital, 
at six per cent. per annum, and you have the entire cost of manufacturing the 
above 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. This cotton will make 4,500,000 yards of 
cloth; which, at 714 cents per yard (a low price, by the way), will be worth 
$337 500, leaving a balance, after having paid every expense, of about $106,000, 
Thus, you see, by the labor of 275 operatives, mostly women, girls and boys, 
there will be created, actual wealth to the amount of $106,000, from 1,800,000 
pounds of cotton, besides the amount paid to them for labor. To produce that 
same cotton, worth in market $108,000, required the labor of no less than 600 
able bodied hands, besides one-half that number of horses and mules. The cap- 
ital employed to produce this result, is $738,000. The manufacturer's capital is 
but $250,000. If, therefore, the planter could by any means remove these plant- 
ations into one of the New England States, with all their slaves, fixtures, &c., and 
they should continue to produce cotton as abundantly as on the Mississippi or 
Tombigbee, though now nominally worth toward a million of dollars, the 
owner of the cotton mill which cost but $250,000 would not exchange it for 
them, and would evidently be a loser by the bargain if he should. This will at 
once appear obvious, when we state that, over and above the cost of working 
the plantations, already named, there would be expended, for overseers, &c., 
$20,000 more; and reducing the net income to $88,000—less, by $18,000, than 
the net product of the cotton mill. Under these circumstances, the mill owner 
would much rather keep his mill, and employ his hired operatives, than to take 
in exchange the rote pre with theirslaves, &c. The reason: he can make the 
most money by his mill. But this comparison applies not only to a cotton mill 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island or Connecticut, but even in the 
best cotton growing State, at the side of the best cotton plantation in that State. 
This statement requires no labored argument to confirm it. Every species of 

roperty designed for the creation of wealth, is valuable in the ratio of its pro- 

uctiveness, without respect to its actual cost. One plantation may have cost 
$50 000, and require an outlay of $20,000 per annum to work it. Another may 
have cost $20,000, and be worked at an expense of only $5,000. Without respeet 
to this difference of cost and expenditure, every dhe kabwe that, if the cheaper 
establishment yield a greater profit than the other, it is,of course, of most value 
to its possessor. Thus, if a planter own cotton lands which cost, with all his 
slaves and fixtures, $700,000, or more, and yield a net profit of $80,000 per 
annum, the cotton mill at his side, the capital of which 1s but $250,0 0, includ- 
ing the cost of the establishment itself, which yields a net profit of $100,000, is 
intrinsically worth more to its possessor, than the planter’s cotton lands and 
slaves. Every planter knows this common-place statement to be true. But, 
after having admitted all this, the cotton planters and capitalists of the South, 
raise the inquiry: Suppose we wished to go into the manufacturing business, 
though we have plenty of the raw material, how shall we obtain the labor and 
skill qualified for the work, and of both which we are deficient? 

Up to the year 1767, not a pound of cotton had ever been span in any part of 
the world, by machinery. Though a considerable quantity was manufactured 
in India, and some in England, yet all was done with the aid of the old spinning- 
wheel and. hand-loom, precisely as is now the case with the families of our south- 
ern planters. When, therefore, Hargreaves in ’67, and Arkwright in 69, brought 
out the spinning-jenny, only eighty years since, Great Britain possessed neither 
the requisite labor or skill, trained to the basiness, nor yet the practical cotton- 
machine builder, nor the raw material. All these were to be created and induct- 
ed into the business. But British enterprise did not falter. The business was 
taken in hand and prosecuted with vigor. In the course of four years, it was 
in successful operation. From that time to the present, Great Britain has lacked 
neither manufacturing labor, skill nor materials. The results of the business, 
at the present time, we have already seen. About sixty years since, not a soli- 
tary cotton spindle had been made or driven in America. It is doubtful if eo 
persons had ever seen one. About thiat period, an attempt was made, on a small 
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scale, to spin cotton with machinery in Rhode Island, but failed for want of 
proper skill. This, however, was not long wanting. The arrival in this coun. 
try of the celebrated manufacturer, Siater, enppliag the deficiency, and we have 
now only to look around, and to examine the statistics of trade in this country, 
to learn the great results of the truly wonder-workiug power of the cotton spin- 
dle and the loom. Atthe time the process of cotton spinning by machinery was 
first introduced into New England, the people might have laughed at the idea, 
and said, how shall we, entirely unaccustomed to building and operating cotjon 
machinery, obtain the skill, and train the labor for the work? But others far- 
seeing and shrewd, came to the conclusion, and their conclusion was the éorrect 
one, applicable in all cases, that you have but to open a productive field, and 
there will be labor and skill enough found to cultivate it. The issue has proved 
the truth of the conviction. Those aids have never been required, but they have 
been at hand. And should the number of mills in the United States be doubled 
within twelve months, probably not one of them would have to delay, for a day, 
the commencement of manufacturing operations, in consequence of a defliciency 
of labor and skill. A vast proportion, if not-all required, would undoubtedly 
be found among us. If not, the first demand would eall from Great Britain as 
many of her now half-starved and starving operatives, as might be required. 
But, without calling for aid from Europe, a full supply may at all times be ob- 
tained in New England, to manage and supervise the operations of the cotton 
mill, and there are thousands of persons at the South, who would gladly and 
gratefully accept such employment to earn a livelihood, much superior to that 
which their present means can possibly afford; and would quickly become qual- 
ified for the work of operatives, under the charge and direction of good super- 
intendents and managers. There is nothing hypothetical in this statement. Ex- 
perience has shown it to be true to the letter. 

As respects all raw materials, apeeny those of a bulky character, economy 
dictates that, all other things being equal, they should be wrought on the spot 
on which they are produced, in order to make the most valuable return. For in- 
stance—iron ore, a material abundant in Russia and Sweden. Were that ma- 
terial to be shipped to this country in its crude state, there would be a heav 
charge for the transportation of the foreign matter combined with the metal, 
which must eventually be borne by the original owner. And all that the iron 
would bring in this market, after having been smelted and manufactured into 
bars, over and above the cost of the ore, would be so much wealth created here. 
The extra charge for freight is saved, and the additional value of the iron is re- 
tained at home, by its being manufactured on the spot on which the ore is found. 
Of this, the original owner takes his share, and the balance is distributed for la- 
bor, &c., in the community. That community is enriched by so much, therefore, 
in consequence of the operation. There may be some exceptions to this rule, 
but, from what we have seen, there is none in faver of the transportation of cot- 
ton toa distant market. The rule is founded on a general law. Labor and skill 
are marketable commodities. These, like all other commodities, will, as a gen- 
eral thing, seek the best market. Suppose all the labor and skill at hand are 
necessary to the production of a quantity of cotton, sufficient to supply the de- 
mand of the manufacturer—the planter then would manufacture his-own pro- 
duce, but lacks the mechanieal skill. Let it be known that he is in want of an 
engineer, managers, overseers, operatives, machinists, a a masons, &c., 
for the purpose, and you will soon see that, instead of finding it difficult to ob 
tain such, he will, very probably, be overrun with applications. In a compara- 
tively short period, hundreds of factories might be erected and started at the 
South, and fully supplied with every description of skill and labor wanted. 
Thousands would resort there with the hope of doing better by a change, in- 
duced by the prospects which new enterprises in a profitable business hold out, 
of permanent employment, with higher wages. Even should the planter, who 

2s into the manufacture of cotton, find it necessary to import his operatives 
a Europe at his own expense, he would still be a great gainer by the trans- 
action. In a milkof ten thousand spindles, he would require two bundred and 
seventy-five persons. geese he should procure them in England, and pay the 
expense of transporting them thence to this country, at fifty dollars each—the 


transportation of the whole would amount to $13,750. This would be once for 
all. Another such transaction would never be necessary. His mill will also re- 
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quire, as seen, 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. To place that cotton in a northern 
manufactory, will cost, including every charge, at least one cent per pound, or 
$18,000. This amount all comes into the cost of manufacturing in the northern 
mill, and goes, of course, into the price of the manufactured article. This 
amount will, therefore, be saved by the southern planters who manufacture their 
own cotton. It pays,in one year, all the cost of transporting the above number 
of operatives, from England, and leaves a balance of $4,250. But the operation 
of the transportation of cotton goes on from year to year, at the annual cost of 
$18,000. We will now go somewhat more into detail on this subject. 

The cotton from the planter, reaches the northern manufactory increased one 
cent per pound in ‘its market value, by the expenses incurred in fransitu. Al- 
lowing the planter’s price to be six cents per pound, its cost to the manufacturer 
will be seven. The pound of cotton, less waste, will make two and eight-tenths 

ards of sheeting, No. 14, one yard in width, worth, at the present low prices, 

46 cents per yard, or 21 cents per pound. The raw material, however, is sub- 
jected to a loss of ten per cent. in the process of manufacturing, so that the 
weight of the manufactured article from 1,500,000 pounds of raw cotton, will turn 
off but about 1,600,000 pounds of cloth. Thus—1,800,000 pounds of cotton, at 
7 cents, costs $126,000. The entire cost of manufacturing, is $121,000, inelud- 
ing labor, and interest on the capital; and making with the cost of cotton, $247,- 
000. The quantity of the manufactnred article will be 1,600,.00 pounds at 21 
cents per pound, or 7!4 cents per yard. This is worth, at that rate, $336,000, 
From this sum, deduct the cost, as above, and you leave as a balance in favor of 
the manufacturer, the sum of $89,000. This is the gross income for one year ; 
with the labor of 275 operatives, mostly boys and girls, and a capital of $250,000, 
From the above amount of $89,000 however, there are certain other expenses to 
be deducted, such as commissions, guarantees, &c., which will somewhat reduce 
it; but yet, the amount left will be much greater, taking all things into account, 
than the net proceeds to the planter from the raw material. 

To produce the cotton for the foregoing operation, as already noticed, the plan- 
ter employs 600 able-bodied hands, and nearly one-half that number of horses 
and mules, and a capital of at least $730,000. The interest on this capital is 
$43,800 per annum, or $28,800 more than the interest on the mauufacturing cap- 
ital; and the labor is more than that employed in the maaufactory, reckoning 
that of man and beast on the plantation, by three hundred per cent. Thus, the 
capital and labor necessary to the production of 1,800,0.0 pounds of cotton, 
would be sufficient to erect, furnish and operate three cotton mills, each of which 
would manufacture into cloth this entire quantity of cotton, and each of which 
would also return, in the shape of gross income, several thousand dollars more 
per annum, than is now realized from the entire amount of labor and capital 
employed to produce cotton for one of them! It must also be borne in mind, 
that the manufacturer at the north receives his cotton enhanced one cent per 
pound above the plantation price, which makes the gross amount of the addi- 
tional cost, $18,000 per annum. This would of course be saved by the manu- 
facture of the article on the spot of its growth, and would go to increase the 
profits of the operation. ; 

Were there room for a rational doubt on this subject, the reader might be jus- 
tified in regarding it with some degree of skepticism. But, when he reflects on 
the well known fact, of the much more rapid increase of capital and wealth in 
the manufacturing community, than in that of the cotton planter, he will be con- 
strained to acknowledge that the effect cannot be without a sufficient cause. 
That cause he will seek for in vain, unless he find it in the greater profits of 
manufacturing, compared with those of producing the raw material. 

To confirm this statement, we annex a sthedule, made up, not from estimates 
either hypothetical or theoretical, but from authentic data of actually practieal re- 
sults, drawa from a mill now in operation. These results have oecured during 
the past year, being one of the worst known in the manufacturing annals of the 


‘United States. . 


Cotton—1,800,000 pounds, at 7 cents, | Do. Repairs, wear and tear, machin-} 
Per POUNA,.......6..00008 eeiiase wacasites $126,000 LY royce F 
Cost of power (steam),.......ccccccccesessdseseseees 4,500 Do. General expenses, officers’ sala- 
Ps. CO lidesdccckedeccscksdivwensccsenes 13,266 ries, transportation, &c.,........-.e00+ 20,642 
BO ii iencskcscdescesisr Br sssicabies 14,734 Do. Interest on capital of $250,000,......15,000 
Do. Dressing and Starch,..................064 9,306 


Do. Weaving, including all expenses,...26,598 | Total,.........cccccsseseeceesereretereeereesenseesee oul URS 
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inst this sum, which includes the‘entire cost of manufacturing, we have 
4,500,000 yards of No. 14 sheeting, the product of the mill, worth now 714 cents 


Oe was es bekbe paces aGebbeces ne liaeeee 


ryard,......s++s- gt hhy-t ae a04 oe 
ress this last amount, deduct the cost, as above,.......eeeeseeeeeee s+ 2d1,048 





And you hate e bales Ok sisie ies. ccacsvccaeeeveitdete. ine on $89 202 


As the gross profits to the Manufacturer, subject to the deductions for commis- 
sions, &c., before named, on 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, after having paid for the 
cotton, and the cost of manufacturing; while the planter who produced that cot- 
ton, receives but $108,000; being more, by only $18,888, than that received .b 
the manufacturer. Yet, from that sum, viz.: $108,000, the planter has to pay 1 
the cost of production, together with all incidental expenses, besides the interest 
on his capital. 

Facts like these should fix the attention of the cotton planter, teach him his 
true interest, and stimulate him to become the manufacturer of the product of 
his field, instead of permitting others to reap the entiré profit. Yet, he acts dif- 
ferently. The small poate derived from his cotton fields, after the deduction 
from the gross receipts, of a sum sufficient to cover the cost and the incidental 
expenses, are generally appropriated to the extension of agricultural operations 
and the production of more cofton—of which there is already too much. He 
neglects the main chance, and delves on, from year to year, to build up European 
and New England manufacturing cities, towns and villages, and to enhance 
their wealth, when he might as well secure a due share of these benefits to himself. 


4. THE PRODUCTS OF COTTON. 
To the editor of the Commercial Review : 
The daily Delta of this city, February 2d, 1850, has the following: 


“Commerce is fugitive and transient; its profits fly away; its objects pass through, often with- 
out leaving any addition to our wealth. But labor belongs to the soil; it is permanent among 
us; its effects are seen every where; it assembles in our midst large numbers, who, at the same 
time that they add to the wealth of the city, consume large quantities of the products of agricul- 
ture and commerce. Various industrial classes, trades and professions, are thus created, and gen- 
eral lifeand prosperity are diffused through the community. Thus great cities are produced ; 
thus it is New York, Boston and Baltimore, are becoming so great; thus it is Cincinnati and St. 
Louis are advancing so rapidly ahead of New Orleans; thus it is that, while the exclusively com- 
mercial city of Bristol has been retrogading, Liverpool, which is both manufacturing and commer- 
cial, is becoming the greatest city in the world.” 


The writer commends the above !paragraph as being most applicable to the 
condition of this city, and replete with sound practical sense and observation. 
The various branches of industry, ery Se of introduction and profitable 
prosecution, which have contributed so largely to the prosperity of the cities 
above named, should, most assurédly, meet, in New Orleans, with judicious en- 
couragement. The writer furnished the following article, which appeared in the 
Commercial Bulletin, February 8th, 1850: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON. 


Messrs. Eprtors—This great branch of industry, having been rapidly extended in the southern 
States, has become a subject of much interest relative to its introduction in, or near, New Or- 
leans. ‘Several able articies promoting the inquiry have appeared in the Bulletin, and great 
credit is also deservedly due to DeBow’s Commercial Review of the South and West, for its enlight- 
ened discussions and earnest appeals, on the importance, as well as practicability, of the measure. 
Appended is information in a shape which may further elucidate the subject, with the sources 
from whence derived, and with some deductions and inquiries drawn from it. 

“In England, three-fourths of the spindles are moved by steam power, requiring 1114 horse 
power per 1,000 spindles and looms.” —DeBow’s Review, v. 4, p. 544, 545. 

“A mill in Manchester contains, under a single roof, 75,000 spindles for making yarns—for fine 
yarns only—driven by an engine of 300 horse power.”’—Dry Goods Reporter, N. Y¥., Dec. 2, 1848, 

“The English yearly exports of yarn for the average of years 1846 and °47, was 136,821,449 fhs., 
adding one-eighth fot waste is 155,924,130 ths., requiring, at 400 Ths. to the bale, the yearly aver- 
age of 384,810 bales, all other exports of cotton goods requiring the average of 518.740 bales, so 
that the exports of yarns are about three-sevenths of the whole. The exports of yarns were, in 
1846, principally to: 

The Hanse Towns,.....0 .eseee coos cceceeeeeeseees+ 40 millions ths. or 112,500 bales cotton 
Hollands... cece cccccccgecccccsctccccscccsccccccoscmh « 60,000 ¢ 
India,. osseees. C6 Seccend Seeccdvdsecccdeccedsececese 20 66 6 50,000 66 
RussIG,. ccccccvcsoccecceces eee verecccccccccceveseelD sa “ 37,500 
Turkey and the Levant,........ ecssescesesseceesslO® és 25,000 « 
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Naples and Sicily,....++secesssevececsececepeeeeess 9 millions Ibs, or 22,500 bales cotton. 
NGL 0.3 Gd4 6 hn 0-0b00-9etn 6090000 occncesehsgesen 6s « 15,000 « 





ine 9 cee OeuS O08 6 dees des ds00eses cane sses in ee 12,500 “ 

BRIN «0.09.04 cept ccndcccncc ccccecsess cadevceddide a HOM « 10,000 wi 

OUR ys 6 nn 590000446 00000 088s ss0ccee bos chaseesel Ola « 7,500 - 

PUI R geo cvcenscsecscesescccoccocccesccccoceesses B 1m 6 7,5 - 
144 361,00 


000 
[D. G. R., April 22, 1848 

The increase of mills we do not think are greater than the increased wants of consumers. New 
markets are opening for any surplus we have, by which producers are enabled to keep their prices 
steady, and we see sheetings from the Carolinas and Georgia competing successfully by the side 
of those from Lowell. . We have long been of the opinion it was for the best interest of the slave-" 
holding States to introduce factories, and employ the white population who will not work in the 
field, and in this way retain much of the wealth received from the products of the earth, that is 
left in the Eastern cities.”—D. G. R., July 15, 1848. 

“We see no reason why the East India market and a large portion of the North cannot be sup- 
plied with yarns spun at the South, and by diverting a portion of their labor to other channels, 
than the raising of this at staple, they will be enabled to enhance the value of the produc- 
tion.”—D. G. R., August 12, 1848. 

“Slave labor is said to be fifteen per cent. cheaper than white.”—D. G. R., Dec. 22, °48. 

* Throughout the South, the attention of all classes appears to be turned to the diversion of a 
portion of their labor from the raising of cotton to manufacturing. In Georgia, they reported 
to the last legislature thirty-two cotton factories, while in Virginia, North and South Carolina 
and Alabama, they are rapidly increasing; in Florida they have one cotton factory worked by 
slave labor—while the resources of the great valley of the Mississippi for manufacturing pur- 
poses, remain, as yet, wholly undeveloped.”—D. G. R.. Feb. 10, 1849. 

“ We are pleased to see such an interest awakened at the South and West, in regard to manu- 
factures. From an inspection of the valley of the Mississippi last year, we became convinced 
that the day was not far distant when neither the Southern nor Western States would be depen- 
dent upon the East for the products of the loom. It is clear to our mind, that this portion of 
the United States is destined to be the battle ground on which the control of the non-producing 
markets of the world is to be decided. The inexaustible beds of bituminous coal which run 
parallel with and contiguous to the great Father of Waters, will supply the cheapest motive power 
tn the world, while they will have for a market, not only all the States that lie contiguous, but 
they are nearer to the markets of all Mexico. If the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad is ever made, 
it will debouche some where near New Orleans, and this region will in this matter again have 
the advantage.of the rest of the world.”—D. G. R., Jan. 20, °49. 

Already yarn spun in the Southern States are vended in the Northern markets, and yarns 
produced near Pensacola, as well as New England, are sold in this city, New Orleans. Cannot 

arns spun here, after supplying the home demand, be exported to the Hanse Towns, requiring in 

846 the product of 112,500 bales cotton from English spindles? to Holland, requiring the pro- 
duct of 60,000 bales? to the Mediterranean, requiring 72,500? tothe Indian Ocean, 50,000, ete.? 
Why should we not compete with England in these markets, and send them our cottons direct, 
greatly enhanced in value, coming from our own spindles? To make yarns only, obviates the 
necessity of overcoming the difficult.preparation of starching and drying for the loom, in a warm 
and humid climate like this, and requires many less in number of grown female operatives; that 
class only being fitted to weave the cloth and more difficult to obtain; while children from 12 to 
16 are the operatives mostly wanted for the. spinning department. The Bellevien Foundry 
Building, on the opposite side of the river, may be converted into an establishment for 30.000 
spindles making yarns only, and the site is food, though perhaps a better one would be on the 
confines of the Second Municipality and Lafayette, or in the Third Municipality, where an abun- 
dant supply of German and Irish children may be obtained, who are now, as is supposed, unem- 
ploved, and who can come forth from their own domicils, precluding the necessity of building 
tenements expressly for their use. 

To get up an establishment upon correct principles, every thing depends upon starting right, 
by obtaining exact and minute information of all the particulars connected with the subject, 
which are so essential to a thorough understanding of the matter. This can be done by actual 
and carefal examination by a competent agent, deputed for the purpose, of those establishments 
now operating, with the latest and best improvements. in the course of whieh he could procure 
plans of buildings, exact drafts of spaces required for machinery, and make such correct estimates 
of the ¢ost as would serve to goyern the projectors of a cotton mill as to the amount of capital rc- 
quired for any designed number of spindles. 

The cotton manufacture is now unquestionably depressed, because goods have not appreciated 
in proportion to the:advance in the raw material. But then the present time is auspicious for 
—s the preliminary steps for anew mill. Machinery can no doubt be purchased or engaged 
at a cheaper rate, and a reaction is sure to come. If cotton maintains its present fair price, as 
itis hoped it will,the manufactured product must rise to the same Jovel and restore the equi} 
librium, so that an establishment, commenced now, has every chance when finished to enter at 
once on a carcer of eminent success. 


The writer, now resident in this citv, having had some practical knowledge 
of the subject, was applied to by a friend in July last, for information as to the 
reliminary steps necessary to be taken, to introduce the manufacture of cotton 
in or near this city. The writer investigated the matter with what estimates 
and references he had at command, deriving therefrom the following results : 
An establishment for 5,000 spindles and looms for making osnaburgs or sheet- 
ings will require a capital of about $200,000, and will employ 150 to 180 
operatives. ' 
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The same ma ge | and motive power, without looms, will contain and oper- 
ate nearly double the number of spindles—say 10,000, for making yarns only, 
requiring about the same capital and the same number of hands, Een actly 
of a different and younger class, no weavers being wanted. 

A factory on a larger scale, say 15, 20, or 30,000 spindles, will require some- 
thing less proportionate capital, will operate with greater steadiness, and can 
be conducted with less proportional expense. 

The cost of construction and operation will vary materially, according to the 
style and permanence of the buildings, the finish of the machinery, and the kind 
of goods manufactured. 

In the manufacture of seven-eights osnaburgs, weighing eight ounces to the 
yard, more goods can be made from the same number of spindles, looms &e., 
than to make No. 14 sheetings; coarse goods require a greater propelling power, 
and the machinery must be adapted to the purpose, by being made of greater 
strength; and machinery for coarse, compared with fier fabries, will require 
— variations relatively, in the quantity of carding machines, spindles, looms 

c. 
See estimates, illustrations, &c., of the manufacture, DeBow’s Commercial 
Review— 

Vol. 3, pages,........ 136 188 to 205 | Oct. and Nov. No.,.. 91848 page 370 to 372 
Va. 6 8 i. 474 B44 545 | July «'...18%9 * $1 62 
February No., 1848, page 189 January s<“ ...1850 “ 71 73 
In carrying on the manufacture in New Orleans, a very decided advantage 
will result from the great cotton market at its doors, affording facilities for mak- 
ing judicious purchases of the raw material, of procuring sample cottons at an 
under price, and also of obtaining damaged cotton at an under price, carrying 
it through the drying operations, as is practiced by the pickeries of this city, 
and welling the different grades produced from it, for the various purposes to 
which they can be applied. In this connection, the inquiry may be worth con- 
sideration, whether it would not be well to adapt a mill to different grades of 
— by having two or three sets of machinery, suited to different kinds of 
oods. 
° It is worthy of remark that, in July, 1849, osnaburgs of eight ounces to the 
yard ruled in this market at seven cents, or fourteen cents per pound, while 

arns, No. five to ten, sold at the same rates per pound, fourteen cents. At this 
date, March, 1850, coarse yarns are eighteen cents, while osnaburgs are 914, or 
nineteen cents per Ih. The cost of weaving the osnaburgs must be more than 
three cents per Ih. A demand obtains throughout the interior for coarse yarns, 
used in family manufactures—and they may be diverted to other objects, such as 
ropes, cords, seine and wrapping twines, &c., and this brings up the question, 
whether, in a humid climate, which impedes the drying process of starch dress- 
ing for looms, it may not be expedient to make yarns only, with a portion, if not 
with the whole, of the works. 

The vast quantities of yarns from English spindles, exported from thence to 
the continent and to India, are called mule and water twist, the numbers or fine- 
ness of the thread ranging from twenty to seventy, packed in bales of 300 and 
400 pounds each. Vastly more of No. fourteen sheetings, thirty-six to thirty- 
seven inches wide, weighing 234 to three yards to the pound, are consumed in 
the home market of the United States, than of any other description of brown 
goods, and of these ds we export large —— competing:in them suc- 
cessfully with English looms. Osnaburgs of southern manufacture have taken 
the place of the Lowell’s, so long favorably known and consumed by our plant- 
ers; this is owing to the many new southern mills making these goods of a su- 
perior fabric, and it is questionable, whether the manufacture is not like to be 
overdone, and whether, therefore, it will not be preferable to adapt a new mill 
for yarns, or No. fourteen sheetings, or for goods of a still finer fabric. In yarns, 
the English exports have increased from 136,821,449 tbs., the ave of years ’46 
and ’47, to 154,428,040 ths., for the twelve months from thé 16th December, ’48, 
to the 16th December, ‘1), as per DuFay & Co.’s trade report, Manchester, Ist 
January, 1850—requirine for thelast period, at 400 tbs. each, an annual consump- 
tion of 434,328 bales of «.tton. 

To put in operation a ».anufactory of large extent will require the organiza- 
tion of a joint stock com; ny—to carry it on successfully, it should be conduct- 
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ed, as far as adaptation can be made to this locality, on the plan of the best 
American or English establishments—to avoid rashness, and to act with due 
prudence and caution, rel:able estimates must be obtained, in relation to the cost, 
comprized in the DEPARTMENTS OF FIXED AND WORKING CAPITAL, AND OF LABOR AND 
EXPENSES, as adapted to the manufacture of different kinds of cotton goods. 
Statistics should also be made up, showing the average price of cotton and of 
ds for a series of past years, from which, fair inferences may be drawn forthe 
uture. Such reliable estimates can only be obtained by rigid personal examina- 
tion and scrutiny, of those establishments now working with the greatest suc- 
cess. Inthe course of such examinations, many particulars for investigation, be- 
fore unthought of, will present themselves; all the estimates and information 
thus obtained should then be ver fied by comparing different establishments with 
each other—a careful record: should be kept of the different examinations, that, 
by analizing, correct results may be drawn from them. Exact drafts for the 
spaces required for the different machinery suited to make osnaburgs, sheetings or 
yarns, so as to adapt the buildings to the room required, must be procured; as 
also exact details of the number, ages and wages of the operatives,jand all oth- 
er expenses, incident ,to the various classes of goods. Tukmng the verified data 
thus ob/ained as a basis, a company will be enabled to discriminate soundly, and 
to determine what description of goods tomake; and, that important point settled 
can proceed in conformity therewith; and can, also, understanding the subject 
thoroughly, decide on the employment of such an amount of capital, adapted to 
a mill, of whatever size they may wish to operate with, and the kind of goods 
to be manufactured, as shall, without any unnecessary averplus, carry on the 
works vigorously and without embarrassment.* 

To bring the subject to a practical bearing and commencement, the writer has 
the honor of suggesting to gentlemen interested in their own, and in the pros- 
perity of the South, and this city, the following plan: 

Let an association for a preliminary investigation be formed by opening a sub- 
scription. After procuring a sufficient sum to defray the proposed expense, let 
the subscribers, convened on notice over the signatures of either three of them, 
appoint from their number an executive committee, empowering them to appoint 
a temporary secretary, and a treasurer, to whom the subscriptions shall be pay- 
able on call; and also to appoint an agent, who, furnished with their instructions, 
and with funds for his time and expenses, shall be sent to obtain detailed, full 
and exact estimates and information of the subject matter; making it his duty 
to report on or before a time fixed in his instructions, through first executive 
committeé, to the association, for their consideration and final. action on the 
premises. 
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1. PLANK ROADS AT THE SOUTH.+ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PLANKROAD 
FROM TUSCALOOSA TO ROUP’S VALLEY. 


Cosr—The cost of such a road is made up of the several items. First, the 
right of way ; second, the grading; third, the lumber for covering it ; fourth, 
the laying of the timber and filling in of its ends; and fifth, the bridging. 

1. The right of way.—For the better development of the coal field, as well as 
for reaching the iron beds at their nearest and richest points, the committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the route of the plankroad, should follow the 
present Duke’s Valley road, as near as the nature of the ground will allow. 
And they believe that it is the only route marked out by the geographical sys- 





* Adhering to the opinion before expressed, the present is a good time to commence the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture in New Orleans, or on the opposite side of the Mississippi. 
+ Continued from page 173 of February number. 
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tem of the intermediate country. If this be so; along this line, much of the 
land belongs to the government and is densely covered with a forest of the long- 

leaved pine. It is the opinion of the undersigned, that, upon application to 

Congress, through our State legislature,a grant will be made to the road of the 

vacant lands through which it may pass, for the purposes of original construc- 

tiori and subsequent repairs. They moreover believe that wheré the road may 

pass through private property, that the proprietors will be eager to draw it so 

near them, by granting a right of way free from all cost to the company. The 

country is so sparsely settled and the soil so extremely barren, and the proxim- 

ity of the road of such immense benefit to such as may be so fortunate as to 

have it near them, that we feel ourselves fully warranted in leaving out of our 
estimate any cost for the right of way. 

2. The Grading.—This consists in clearing off the ground ; cutting down the 
hills and filling up the intermediate valleys so as to reduce the Vertical inelina- 
tion of the road to that limit which may be adopted as the maximum. Upon 
this maximum the utility of the road materially depends—being greater, as this 
maximum is smaller. Upon some of the plankroads in New York, a maximum 
as high as one foot in sixteen and a half is allowed. This is greater than that 
on the national turnpike, and seems to your committee much greater than should 
be adopted, where a less can be obtained without much increase of expense. A 
rise of one foot in sixteen and a half, is equal to 320 feet in the mile. Now, 
Prof. Tuomey reports, that from the wir, he Tuscaloosa to the head waters of 
the Hurricane, which is a point on the Duke’s Valley, 18 or 20 miles distant 
from the city, the rise is about 300 feet. And although the intermediate country 
is broken, yet it would seem from this fact, altogether practicable to locate a 
road with a much lower maximum. From actual observation, the undersigned 
believe that the route is a favorable one for the location of a road with an ele- 
vation at the maximum of not more than one foot in thirty, or 176 feet in the 
mile. This is an elevation of about two degrees. And upon this assumption 
we will base our estimates of the cost and capacity of the road. 

Prof. Gillespie, of New York, in a recent work entitled “A Manual of the 
Principles ai.4 Practice of Road-making,” states the cost of both laying and 

ding a plankroad, sluices, bridges, etc., exclusive, at $100 to $320 per mile. 

r. E. P. Holeomb, of Georgia, who visited the North for the purpose of mak- 
ing observations upon glankroat, reports as follows: “ The grading, &c., 
will of course depend entirel a circumstances ; but ought not to exceed 
$400 or $500 per mile.” Wit ese data before them, and with a personal 
knowledge of the route of the proposed road your committee have fixed upon 
the following amounts as adequate for the grading thereof: 

From Snyder’s to the fork of the road, four miles beyond Pitcher’s, along all 
which part of the route the earth will be slight, $250 per mile—9 miles.’ From 
Porter’s on the Huntsville road, to Tuscaloosa—5 miles—$300 per mile. For 
the rest of the distance, 18 miles, $600 per mile. 

For surveying, locating and superintending, the construction, $100 per mile 
(Gillespie’s estimate —making the sum total for preparing the road, to receive 
the plank, $585 per mile. 

3. Cost of Lumber —We have not estimated the cost of the timber standing, 
believing that the grant of the government and the liberality of the individuals 
who are to be chiefly benefited by this road, will relieve the company from all 
charges on this score. It is proposed to purchase a moveable steam saw-mill to 
cut the timber on the spot where it is to be used, and this may be done on all 
the route with the exception of two or three miles. The cost of the steam-mill 
will be about $1,500, and supposing it to be worn out in the construction of the 
road, this would be a charge on the mile of $50. For one mile of a single track, 
8 feet wide and 3 inches thick, 8 x 3 x 5280=126,720 feet, board measure, are 
required. Two sills, 4 inches by 4 inches, would add 

2x4 zé x 5280 __ 14,075 


i2 





feet, making in all, 140,795 feet. A single saw will cut 3,000 feet per day of such 
lumber as the road requires, or will cut the lumber for one mile of the road in 
forty-six days. To attend to the mill, there will be required two hands to fell 
the trees and to cut theia into proper lengils; a wagon aud team to haul them 
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to the mill, an average distance of one quarter of a mile, two hands to attend 
to the saw, and an engineer to attend to the machinery. Putting the wages of 
the engineer at $2 per day, of the hands at $1 per day each, of the wagon and 
team and its driver at $3, we have a total of «! per day. Multiplying this by 
46, the number of days to cut timber for one mile of the road, and adding in 
the $50 per mile for the engine, we have the cost of timber per mile $464. 

4. Laying the timber.—By actual observation, Mr. Holeomb ascertained that 
six men laid, in the most approved manner, 110 yards per day. They laid, 
therefore, a mile in 16 days. The wages of these laborers for 16 days we put at 
$96. If we estimate the filling in of the ends of the planks at half this sum 
$48 ( Holcomb’s estima’e), we have $144 per mile for the cost of laying the tim- 
ber and completing the road. 

5. Bridging —The only bridge of magnitude will be that over the Hurricane. 
Its length cannot execed 300 feet, and, at $3 a foot, its cost will be $900, or $30 
per mile. On the rest of the route we think an average of 20 feet of bridging 
to the mile a very liberal allowance. The bridging of small branches may 
safely put down at $1 per foot. This will increase the cost to $50 per mile. 
Let us now sum up all our estimates : 

Bi Bilaat Of, Wy. BOF WAGs 2.00 conccsccnessandpssncvercaccesce Srnscqestipovesoonpe aensedcdeseerinddabtasdemtaselidlinah $ 
S. Grading, locating and superintendence, ................csisscdocbecscswaees sescbepss dostscconssoosccase ° 
3. Lumber, 

4. Laying the same and filling in,... 

5. Bridging, 


Total cost per mile, $1,243 60 


Irs Dunasiziry.—On this point the undersigned are unable to report anything 
satisfactory to themselves. The duration of timber is affected by its ene > 
by climate, and by its position. Trees of the same species are not as ¢ uvabte 
in the South as inthe Nerth. The long-leaved pine of Alabama is not so durable 
as that of North Carolina. The plankroads of the North have been constructed 
of hemlock, the abies canadensis. The timber from this tree is only of 
secondary importance, and it is the least valuable of all the large resinous trees 
of North America. It was no doubt employed in the construction of plank- 
roads in the State of New York, on account solely of its abundance and cheapness. 

On the other hand, the long-leaved pine is the most valuable of the resin- 
bearing trees, on account of its compactness and durability. This is the species 
of pine found along the route of our contemplated road, and although our eli- 
mate is unfavorable tothe durability of timber, yet we think we may claim for 
our Southern “ a durability at least equal to that of the Northern hemlock. 
Roads of hemlock are estimated, by Prof. Gillespie, to last from 8 to 12 years ; 
and by Mr. Holcomb, 7 years : prdetting the minimum estimate, we will say of 
ours, that it will last six years at least. 

Irs Capacity vo Exranp tux Coat anv Inon Trape.—The capacity of the road 
to expand the coal and iron trade will depend entirely ya the reduction of 
the cost of transportation which it may be able to effect. To form a just esti- 
mate of this reduction, we must institute a comparison between the tractive 
force necessary to transport a ton of coal or iron along the present road, and 
that along the plaiheoes The force of traction along any road depends — 
two cireumstances, viz.: First, The slope or steepness of the road ; and, secondly, 
The nature of itz surface. When a weight is drawn up an inclined plane, the 
resistance of the force of gravity, or the weight to be overeome, bears the same 
proportion to the whole weight, that the heighth of the plane bears to its length. 
Thus, if a road rises one foot in ten, a horse drawing up it a load of one ton, 


is compelled to lift up one-tenth of the weight, that is, two hundred and twen- 
ty-four pounds. To this is to be added the force to overeome the friction of the 
load, and the sum is the entire expenditure of animal strength in ao oti 


one ton up the whole ascent. The experiments of Gayflier and Parnell made 
with loads of 21 ewt. conform very closely to the results of theory. (See the 
fable in Gillespie on Roads.) So that the resistance from gravity on a slope of 1 
in 10, is to that ona slope of 1 in 30, as 1-10th of the whole load 1s to 1-30th of the 
same, oras3tol. If then there were two roads of equally good surface, say 
plankroads, and if the maximum slope on the one were] in 10, and on the other 
1 in 30, there would be three times expenditure on the former, of as much trac- 
tive force as would suffice for the latter. 
32. Cs VOL. II. 
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Let us now consider the effect of surface. Poncelet in his treatise entitled 
" Mecanique Industrielle,” p. 507, gives the following relations of the resistance 
from friction, for wheels rolling on different surfaces : 











On a road of sand and gravel, sssssseee 1-16th of the 
On broken ton rad i Oi + 
Cen a perenne’ Fi GI isi cseceScncenearpncenttpceridcageecsssecee cpeceoesecenstecencobocendoone . 154th “ 
On undressed Oak planks,........s:.ccsscceecssseeeseesensseeseesscscnsacenscssrecsaseneesseeses 198th “« 





Assuming that the maximum slope on the Duke’s Valley road is 1 in 10, which 
is not far from the truth, and that the resistance from friction is 1-16th of the 
load, the tractive force required for transporting a load along it, is for resistance 
of gravity 1-10th, for resistance of friction 1-16th, and for both 


1 1 2% 

6 + 16 = iw | 
of the whole load. Ona plankroad, the maximum slope of which is 1 in 30, 
and the resistance of friction 1-98th, the tractive force is 


+ 1 128 
30 + os = Bo. 
If the load is a ton of 2240 lbs., the tractive force on the common road is 364 Ibs., 


while on the plankroad it is only 97 lbs. This makes one horse on the plank-- 


road equal to three horses and three-fourths of a horse on the common road. 
But when we consider that the power of a horse to overcome a draught dimin- 
ishes upon an ascent, in a greater ratio than that of a man, owing to its anatom- 
ical formation, being on a level equivalent to that of five men, and on a steep 
ascent to only that of three (Lib. Useful Know.), we may safely say that one 
horse on the plankroad will do the work of four on the present road. And it 
ought not to be left out of consideration, that this comparison is made in the 
summer condition of the road ; and that during the most active season, the 
winter, the force of traction on the common road is greatly above the value as- 
sumed, while the seasons have no influence upon the plankroad. 

Not taking into consideration the value of the vehicles, which would be much 
in favor of the plankroad, since fewer would perform the work, thé plankroad 
would deliver coal and iron, at the head of steamboat navigation, at one-fourth 
of the present cost of transportation, were the road a free one. If this be so, 
its capacity to develop the coal and iron trade, will not be questioned by any 
one, provided what is saved in motive — is not entirely expended in tolls. 
And this brings us to the next branch of our subject. 

Tue Prorits rrom tHe Roap.—Mr. Holcomb reports, that “a road from 
Rome to Oswego, that was so indifferently built as to require to be relaid after 
one years’ use, paid, notwithstanding, thirty per cent. per annum. Indeed the 
profits of such roads were so great, that the islature of New York passed a 

neral law restricting their income to ten per cent. When the income exceeds 
this, after setting aside a fund for repairs and renewals, the tolls are required to 
be reduced. 

“* The rates of toll on the New York roads are three-fourths of a cent per mile 
for a single horse and vehicle of any kind ; one and a half cent for two horses 
and a vehicle, and half cent per mile for every additional horse. This would 
be three and a half cents per mile for a six horse team, an amount, appar- 
ently, which the coal or iron dealer, or the planter would very cheerfully and 
gladly pay for the facilities of a good road, where his wagons would neither u 
set nor stick in the mud, which is so frequently the case on many of our roads in 
the winter season. It would seldom, however, be necessary to drive more than 
four horses or mules to a wagon on a plankroad, in which event, the tolls at the 
New York rates would be two and a half cents per mile. On a plankroad four 
horses will carry the load of six, with more ease, and with one-half more s ; 
or enppene twenty miles to be the —— rate per day for a loaded team, thirt 
coul as easily performed on a plankroad. Such at least, are the im yestions! 
have received on looking into the subject.’-—Holcomb’s Letter to the Ga. Journ- 
al and Messenger. 

Holcomb’s observations were made.on roads graded to 1 in 16. We propose 
to grade ours to 1 in 30, on which one horse will draw as much as four on an or- 
dinary road. The element of time we have left out of the account—because, as 
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a general principle, horses are more economically employed in ong heavy 
loads at dow rates, than in carrying light loads at mm rates, as th theory 


and experience prove. On a road ed as we propose, the tolls should be 

greater than these in New York, in 9 proportion & 3 to 8, in order to yield the 

same income; and yet, at the same time, to tax the wagoner no higher in pro- 

accom. to the weight hauled. This would make 4 cents per mile for a two 
orse team, and one and a third cent per mile for every additional horse. 

To ascertain the profits. we must then estimate the number of horses and vehi- 
cles that will probably pass along-the road per annum. This result can be 
reached most readily by estimating the amount of traffic transported. At this 
time about 7,000 tons of coal are raised in the vicinity of Duke’s Valley road. 
From the establishment of a plankroad, it is presumable that a tenfold increase 
in the number of tons will be realized in a very short period. Look back to the 
table showing the increase of the coal trade in the Schuylkill valley consequent 
upon improved facilities of getting the coal to market, and it will not be doubt- 
ed that a tenfold ratio is a very moderate increase in the trade to be expected 
from the Lgerey s Then 70,000 tons of coal will pass, on an average, 15 miles 
of the road, whichis thesame as 35,000 tons through its whole length of 30 miles. 

Three years age, Pennsylvania had 317 iron furnaces in blast. May we rea- 
sonably expect te have six tributary to this road? Already we hear of two in 
process of erection, under the present disabilities attending transportation. We 
think, therefore, that six is not too high an estimate. It is stated by the Board 
of Trade of Schuylkill county, that 42 furnaces turned out 122,720 tons of iron 
annually. This is,in round numbers, 3,000 tons per annum to each furnace. Six 
will turn out, then, 18,000 tons per annum, which will pass through the whole 
lenge of the read of 30 miles. 

he quantity of lime sent to this market from the section of country to be 
penetrated by the proposed road, amounts at this time to near 300 tons. If this 
trade should realize a tenfold increase as is most probable, it would furnish 3,000 
through tons per annum. 

But besides these articles, there is every reason to believe that the planters 
and farmers of Roup’s and J ones’s valleys will avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the plankroad for the transportatien of the produets of the soil. 

e possess no data for making an estimate of the quantity of grain and flour 
that now finds a market or a place ef shipment at the city of Tuscaloosa. We 
pat it down at 30 tons, as certainly under the real amount. Should this trade 

doubled only by the road, it will furnish 60 tons through. 

The quantity of cotton received at the Tuscaloosa warehouse is about 6,000 
bales per annum. Of this, propably 4,500 bales arrive im the direction of the 
proposed road, and would amount to 1,125 tons. 

o bring these estimates together, we may then calculate on receiving from 
coal, 35,000 through tons; iron, 18,000; lime, 3,000; grain, 60; cotton, 1,125— 
oe 57,185 tons. i lankrond graded 

he force of traction necessary to transport this upon a plankrea te 
1 foot in 30, is, as we have “nod above 128-29.0the, or Fond of the whole 
weight. This is 2,486.3 tons or 5,569,312 lbs. If the average power of adraught 
horse at 3 miles per hour for ten hours a day, be 100 lbs. (which is the general 
estimate), then 55,693 horses, working at 3 miles per hour, would be required to 
transport this amount ef traffic. At this rate they weuld traverse the road in 
10 hours or one working day, and the total amount of labor would be equal to 
55,693 days’ work of a single horse, If the number of horses to a vehicle, aver- 
age four, the traffic would be equal to 13,923 wagons and teams passing once 
down the road. The toll at the New York rates would be on each wagon and 
team 246 cents per mile, or 75 cents for the whole 30 miles. This would yield 
an income of $10,442 25 per annum. 

But we have charged tolls only on the deseending and loaded wagons, and 
not on those returning. Your committee think that the tolls on returning wag- . 
ons may be reduced to 1 cent per mile, per vehicle of 4 horses, which would 
amount to 30 cents the whole distance through. This would swell the income 
to $14,619 15. 

These tolls would be much lower than those of New York, because in the first 
place, no difference is made there in favor of empty wagons; and in the second 
place, on a road graded to 1 in 30, one horse does the work of four, while on the 
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New York road, four do the work of six. Yet the tolls in New York are paid 
eheerfully by the farmers, and the plankroad preferred, in point of economy, to 
the railroad, even where they have been laid side by side. 

The cost of the plankroad for 30 miles, is in round numbers $37,300, and the 
timber will decay (as we have supposed) in 6 years. So then the road must pay 
back these $37,500 aud 8 per cent. compound interest, in the space of six years. 
It must therefore pay $5,069 per annum. But its income is shown to be, 14,- 
619 15, thus leaving a balance in favor of the read, alter paying back its cost, 
and 8 per cent., of $6,550 15. 

But, here again our estimate has been to the prejudice of the road, because we 
have supposed the whole of it to be devoured, by decay in six years: whereas 
the graded track will be uninjured, and in a state of readiness to receive a new 
eovering of plank. The cost of timber is $464 per mile. The cost of laying 
and filling in the ends of the plank $144 per mile. The cost of bridging small 
branches $20 per mile. Making the perishable expenditure $628 per mile. For 
30 miles this amounts to $18,840. Then the inquiry is, what must be the an- 
nual income of the read to pay the interest on $18,460, and to refund in six 
years the sui of $15,540 ai 8 per cent. compound interest. The interest on $15,- 
460 is $1,476 50, The annuity which in 6 years will pay $13,840, at compound 
interest, is $4,074 30. Making the whole income of the road, in order to pay 8 

ar cent., $9,501 10. But its income as estimated above is $14 619 15; leaving a 
os Pate in favor of the road, over and above its cost and interest, of $9,068 Ud. 

And here it is interesting to inquire what eapability will the read impart to 
the carriers of traffic on it, to pay tolls at the rates assumed above? ‘This is 
easily estimated by calculating the annual saving of labor in the transportation 
ef the traflie by the plankroad, as compared with the present road. 

We have seen that the cost of transporting 97,155 tons of traffic on the ,plank 
road is that of the labor of a single horse for 55,693 days, Rating the day’s 
work of a horse at 50 cents, the cost of transportation amounts to $27,846 00. 
Now what would the cost be on the present road? The resistance of gravity 
is 1-10th, and that of friction 1-16th, making together nearly 1-6th of the whole 
weight, or 9,534 tons, equal to 21,349,440 lbs.; which would require 213,494 horses 
working at 3 miles per hour. They would traverse the read of 30 miles in a 
working day, so that the total amount of labor would be equal to 213,494 days’ 
work of a horse ; which at 50 cents per day amounts to $106,747. Subtracting 
from this sum, the cost of transporiation on the plankroad, and we have the 
saving of labor in transportation $78,900 50; out of which the carriers pay toll 
to an amount no greater than $14,619 15. So that, if the conjectural amount of 
traffic did now pass on the preseut road, without any profit to the owners of it ; 
the same avo 4 on a plankroad, yield a profit of $78,900 50—$14,619 15, or 
$64,251 35. This amount of traffic does not now pass to market, because the 
cost of transportation absorbs all the prefits ; but the large amount of profit 
which would be realized from the same; if transported on a plankroad, is the true 
measure of the capacity of the road to expand trade. 

There is another point of view in which we desire to present the saving of 
labor in transportation upon a plankroad, compared with acommon road. The 
present amount of cval raised in the vicinity of Duke’s Valley road, is 7,000 tons 
perannum. This on J5 miles of the road is equal to 3,500 tons on 30 miles of 
the road. Of iron, say one ton is now brought to Tuscaloosa ; of lime, 50 tons ; 
of cotton, 1,125 tons; ef grain and flour, 30 tons; making in all 4,706 tons per 
annum for 30 miles. This is the present development of the trade. Now the 
cost of transporting this on the existing read is equal toa draught of 764.33 
tons, or 1,756,899 lbs., which is equal to 17,569 horses working 10 hours a day 
at arate of 3 miles per hour. And as they will traverse the road in one day, 
the cost is equal to 17,569 days’ work of one horse ; or $8,784 50. 

If the plankroad were construeted, the cost of transportation on it, if it were 
a free road, would be that of a draught of 204.6 or 458,304 Ibs., which would 
require 4,583 horses working one day, which is equal to 4,583 days’ work of one 
horse, or $2,290. The difference of cost on the two roads is $6.494 50. This 
amount the carriers could afford to pay annually in tolls for their diminished 
expenditure in horses, and be as well eif as they now are; or if it were to be a 
free road, they could afford to expend the sum, of which $6,494 50 is the annual 
interest for its construction. But as was shown above, this proposed road, if its 
cost does not exceed $37,300, can be kept up with toils amounting to $5,351 15 
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perannum. Whence it appears that the traffic already developed and ready te 
pass on the road, is sufficient te support it, and at the same time to put $943 40 
in the pockets of the carriers. In this view of the subject, no-one ean doubt 
the success of the road. 

But we must pass on to the next branch ef our subject. 

5. Collateral Influenees.—Al\l history teaches that industry is stimulated and 
quickened by new and improved markets, or by increased facilities ef transport- 
ing to the points of exchange the products of laber. This is a truism so uni- 
versally acknowledged as not to require demonstration, The effect of the coal 
trade in Pennsylvania has been to place in juxtaposition the fuel, the ore, the 
flux, the furnace, the relling mill and the nail factory. We have not had time 
to examine particularly,the statistics of the coal trade of New York, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. Sufiice it however to say, that the trade of the former city has 
justified the profitable expenditures of large sums in railroads. With a dimin- 
ished foreign trade, the city of Philadelphia is yet progressing rapidly in popu- 
lation and wealth, which is solely attributable to oe large demestic trade in 
iron and coal. Baltimore has received a large accession of trade since its eom- 
munication with Cumberland has been opened—which is continually receiving 
and contributing very materially te the improvement of the city. Pittsburg is 
distinguished for its manufactories generally ; but it was coal and iron that gave 
the first impulse to its business, and on which it is new dependent for its great 
prosperity. 

Sunilar causes generally produce similar effects, and if the trade in coal and 
jron have produced such results elsewhere, is it too much te suppose that it will 
impart to Tuscaloosa and the surrounding country a state ef prosperity defying 
all calculation ? 

This trade will, in addition to the other influences already mentioned, greatly 
enhance the value ef real estate in Tuscaloesa—will cause houses to be built, 
and will increase population and wealth. Its healthfulness, and its great ad- 
vantages in water and fuel, will make it the seat of extensive manufacturing 
operations. »We shall then manufacture not only cotton, shoes and paper, but 
we shall have furnaces, founderies, relling mills, nail factories, woolen facto- 
ries, flour mills, &., &c. The navigation of the Black Warrior will be im- 
proved, and steamers and barges will be introduced, adapted to the depth of 
water during summer and’ autumn ; so that an active trade will be prosecuted all 
seasons of the year between this city and Mobile and intermediate points. 
Mobile Will thus receive increased spirit and animation at a season when the 
cotton trade and her commerce are mest languid, and place ker under obligations 
to aid the enterprise whick is to produce such results. And here too we ought 
to add, that when we shall have erected founderies and other kindred establish- 
ments, instead of going, as we now do, tu Pennsylvania, Ohio or Indiana, for 
our steamers, we shall build them at home at a much less cost, and at the same 
time give profitable employment to a great number of mechanics, using our own 
timber and manufactures, and adding to the number of consumers of our 
provisions. 

The facilities of transportation being increased, new staples will be introduced. 
The lands, especially those east of us, which do not grow cotton advantageously, 
will be devoted to the growth of wheat and other grain crops. That immense 
tract of elevated land Jying between this and the valley of the Tennessee, which 
is so admirably adapted to browsing herds, will be brought into requisition for 
rearing cattle and sheep. Experience has fully demonstrated that the district 
referred to is the best wool-grewing region in the United States, whether we 
regard the quantity or quality of the product. Wool may be most profitably 
growed, as | am informed by the few now engaged in the business, at twenty 
cents per pound ; and the reasons that sheep husbandry is net more extensively 
proseedted, are, the recent settlement of this section of the country, the absence 
of ahome demand, and the difficulty of transporting to distant markets. But 
let mills for carding and spinning wool be erected at this place—let a constant 
market for the raw staple be supplied, and hundreds will presently enter inte 
the business. 

We will not step to inquire,»whether the completion of the road, and the 
consequences resulting, would not generate a trade in naval stores. But we 
should not be surprised if Tuscaloosa were to supply the home demand for tar 
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and turpentine. It will certainly increase very greatly the trade im lumber, and 
enable us to obtain it at a diminished price. 

We regard the present projection as the mere initiation of astill grander scheme 
of improvement. Theroad to Roup’s valley would constitute buta single section 
in a line extending east, either to the Coosa, or to the contemplated railroad 
from the Tennessee to the Alabama river ; thus connecting us with any part of 
east or north of us—a result which we have long desired to accomplish. But 
whether this enlarged design be ever carried out or not, it is perfectly certain that 
the ss and wealth of Tuscaloosa and the country contiguous to the road, 
and ing to this city, will be greatly increased. This is so obvious a se- 
quence from what has already veen said, that we do not deem it necessary to 
pursue this branch of the subject further. 

6. The meuns of constructing it—That a road impartity so many advantages, 
as this would; remunerating so largely for the expenditures made upon it, 
should not be able to command the capital necessary to its construction, would 
be anomalous indeed. We have no fears upon this point. Men are prosally 
governed by their interests ; and this subject has only to be fairly and fully pre- 
sented to the public mind, in order to convince the most skeptieal of the great 
importance and the entire practicability of the scheme. There is this to be said 
of the construction of a plankroad ; t after it has been located, the labor 
of the country is competent to construct every part of it. So that we deem 
it in such a case altogether practicable and advisable, to accept of labor 
(rated at a fair price) instead of money, in payment of stock. Only some 10 
er $15,000 need Be raised in cash, in order to pay for engineering, supervision, 
steam mills, implements, &c., and all the rest of the stock may safely be taken 
in labor. Be this as it may, the road will be built. If not by ourselves, it will 
be by others. It is impossible for articles of such prime necessity, as iron and 
coal, located just precisely where they are most wanted, to remain long em- 
boweled in che earth. The city of New Orleans is supplied with coal from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee and England, at an average price of 
$9 75 the ton —( Taylor’s Statistics of Cval.) 

Cuba is supplied with coal chiefly from the English pits, at $11 4° the ton. 
These places as well as all others situated om the Gulf of Mexico, can be sup- 
plied by us more cheaply than from any other locality; and the increasing 
mand for coal along our southern shores, must develop speedily end extensively 
our deposits of coal. The Gulf of Mexico will become the most important 
inland sea in the world. It is the debowchement of a system of inland naviga- 
tion a A grape by any in the world—the outlet of the trade of avalley without 
a parallel in extent of surface, in fertility of soil, and bayer | of productions. 
And when we add to this the fact, that on the completion of the ae bag now 
in agp or in contemplation across the Isthmus of Darien, it willbe the great 
highway of nations to Asia and the islands of the Pacific, who can doubt that 
in ten years its waters will be plowed by twenty steamers for one at the present 
time. We took occasion to remark in another connection, that ours was the 
age of steam? It is not for human conjecture to impose limits upon the applica- 
tion of @ power so vast, as to annihilate time and distance, in making the pon- 
derous car and the capacious steamship to outstrip in speed the wings of the 
wind—and yet so perfectly under control, as to draw out the fibres of cotton and 
wool even to gossamer fineness. Our coal measure, sooner or later, is to supply 
the fuel for the development of this power on the waters of the Gulf. The time 
will come, when our posterity will smile at the gravity with which we are here 
to-day deliberating upon the possibility of constructing’a plankroad for the 
development of mineral wealth, upon which they will spend as many millions 
as we do thousands. 

In view of all which facts and deductions, Be it Resolved by this meeting, 

1. That the coal and iron deposits in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa are of 
extent and value; and that it is the true interest of this section of the ‘ 
that they be immediately and properly developed. 

2. That this object will be effected to a very considerable extent, by the con- 
struction of a plankroad of small maximum grade, not exceeding | in 30, be~ 
ginning at the city of Tuscaloosa, and running along the present Duke’s Valley 
road, as far as the nature of the ground may permit, and terminating at some 
suitable point in the iron region, 
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3. That it is important to construct this road within the year 1850, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

4. That a committee of five be appointed to obtain a suitable charter from the 
State legislature. 

5. That the value of the shares be prized at $25. 

6. That a committee of five be appointed to petition Congress for a grant of 
the public lands on the line of the csatemnplited i road, to serve for original con- 
struction and subsequent repairs. 

That a committee of five be appointed to petition the legislature for a survey 
of the Black Warrior below the city of Tuscaloosa, with a view of ascertaining 
the practicability of rendering the river navigable for steamboats during the sum- 
mer season. 

*All which is respectfully submitted in behalf of the committee. 

Tuscaloosa, September By 1849. L. C. Gartanp, Chairman. 


Norz.—In making an estimate of the cost of the plankroad, we have relied upon the grant of 
the government and the liberality of private individuals to relieve the company from all expense 
on the score of road way, and the trees from which to saw the lumber. It may not be uninter- 
esting to exhibit the results as affected by additional charges on these accounts. 

The right of way should embrace a breadth of 200 feet. This will be 24.24 acres to the mile, 
and rating the lands at government price, which is their full value in an agricultural point of 
view, this imposes upon the road a charge of $30 30 per mile. 

A tree that squares 13 inches and affords two cuts of 16 feet each, will make 348 feet of lumber 
for laying the road; so that 366 trees will furnish the lumber fora mile. One-third of these 
trees may be obtained on the 24.24 acres of the road way where it passes through the forest, 
which is generally the case, leaving 244 trees per mile to be purchased. Trees of the size men- 
tioned, are now bought in the vicinity of the road for 35 cents per tree. At this rate, the 244 
= ee a — These two items swell the cost of the road to $1,358 per miie, and the entire 
cos 

The perishable expenditure will therefore be $713 per mile, or $21,390 for the whole road. To 

y a profit of 8 per cent., the road must refund in six years, $21,390 at 8 per cent. compound 

terest, and also pay annually the interest on $19,350, the permanent investment on its con- 
struction. The interest on $19,350 is $1,548; and the annuity that will refund $21,390 in six 
years is $4,126 42. The income must then be $6,174 42. But with the sup increase of 
trade, its income is, $14,619 15; leaving a balance in favor of the road of $8,444 73. 

If there should be no increase of trade, the traffic which now passes down the present road 
would yield, at the New York rates, an income of $4,611 60. But as one horse on the proposed 
road will draw nearly as much as four on the present road, while on the New York roads two 
draw only as much as three, the tolls on our proposed road may be increased in a ratio of 3 to 8 
with equal justice to the carrier. But increasing them in the ratio only of 3 to 5, the income 
amounts to $7,686, which leaves a balance in favor of the road of $1,511 58. 

So that in the’worst aspect of the case, paying for the timber and right of way, receiving no 
increase of traffic, and charging tolls more favorable to the carrier than those of New York, our 
toad would still pay 8 per cent. upon its cost, witha balance of $1,511 58 for — _—. 

« GARLAND. 


2. ALABAMA RAILROAD ENTERPRISE.* 


I have not alluded to the great overland roads proposed to be run from Mem- 
phis or St. Louis, because public opinion is fast determining = their imprac- 
ticability. We may set the ball in motion, but it cannot reach home in our day. 

It is very evident that much the largest portion of this commerce will be car- 
ried on by means of steam vessels, and they must “coal” at some point in the 
Gulf ; and what point so suitable as the harbor of Mobile? ‘ 

The coast survey, conducted by the federal government, has recently given to 
the public, in the most authentic form, a knowledge of the true importance of 
Mobile harbor. In a communication from A. D. Bache, the distinguished super- 
intendent of that work, he states : 

“ That the depth of water which can be carried over the bar at the entrance of Mobile Bay, at 
mean low water, is 2034 feet—mean rise and fall of tide, one foot. 

“The channel is perfectly easy, one course, N. 19° W. true, going through with one or two casta 
on the ride of shoalest water. 

“The depth of water at the anchorage of the fleet of merchant vessels in the bay, is 344 fath- 
oms. There is perfectly secure anchorage, in any winds, for large vessels, off the west end of Mo- 
bs ro, in from eight to ten fathoms water, and distant from the shore from one to one-tenth 

a@ muiie. 

“In 1832, the greatest depth which could be taken over the bar, was seventeen feet. In 1841 it 
Was nineteen feet, and in 1847 it was 2034 feet, each at mean low water.” 


He thus concludes : 
“From these facts it appears that the (neighboring) islands have been on the increase since 


ae 





* Address of Colonel Phillips, continued from February number. 
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1832, WHILST THE BAR ITSELF, CONNECTED WITH THEM, HAS PASSED GRADUALLY SEAWARD, DEEPENING AS 
IT ADVANCED.” 

The confidence which was inspired by the character of this information, soon 
led the “ Royal Mail Steam Packet Company ” to make Mobile its point for 
“coaling,” instead of New Orleans. Their steamers now enterthe harbor 0 | 
two weeks, and a market for coal is opened, which, though comparatively small, 
will increase from the increasing demand, until from the rich mines lying on the 
route, together with those in the neighborhood of Tuscaloosa—we shall supply 
the largest portion ef the immense quantity which will be required for the nav- 
igation of the Gulf, as well as for all local purposes of the country adjacent 
thereto. 

The character of the harbor, as ers by Mr. Bache, was fully confirmed by 
the entrance of the steamers. In a letter, written by W. B. Liot, the general su- 
perintendent of the said company, he says : 

“ Feeling some little dezree of anxiety respecting, the issue of the first attempt made by the 
Roya! Mail steampackets to cross the bar of Mobile, I paid particular attention to the soundings 
taken on board the Dee, when she entered the bay, on the SIst January last, and I was gratified 
to observe that the shoalest water on the bar, when we crossed it, was full four fathoms (twenty- 
four feet)—the Dee’s draft at the time being precisely seventeen feet. There were two leadsmenu 
sounding when she entered the port—her engines were ‘ slowed’—the water on the bar was very 
smooth, and a light air of wind blowing from the south-east.” 


In this connection, it is proper also to add, that a supply of Tuscaloosa coal 
was taken by this line of steamers, on trial, and knowing that it had been gath- 
ered by inexperienced hands, and taken from the surface where it was easiest to 
be obtained, without any regard to its quality, some anxiety was felt, in refer- 
ence to the test, by those of our citizens who took an interest in the experiment. 
They were gratified, however, by the result, as evidenced by this publication: 

“ Roya, Mam Steamsmp Dez, Havanna, February 25, 1549. 

“ We hereby certify that the 160 tons of ‘Tuscaloosa coal, received on the 23d instant, is much 
better than that supplied on the Ist instant, and in point of consumption, is easy steaming coal. 
It is equal to the Welsh coal, generally supplied to the company in the West Indies; itrequires a 
stronger draft for burning, and has less clinker than some of the Welsh coal. 

D. Grant, Chief Engineer. 
Wm. ALLAN, Com. Dee.” 

Now, when it is remembered that the coal furnished was pronounced equal 
to the Welsh, which is said. for steam purposes, to be superior to any other Eng- 
lish coal, and furnished at a less price than could be afforded at the West In- 
dies, and this in the very infancy of the business, we can easily calculate the 
extent of our advantage, when large capital shall be invested in regular mining 
operations.* 

What has been said in reference to the abundance of coal may.be applied to 
the stores of iron, limestone and marble, with which this section of our State is 
stratified. Already, forges have been established in the counties of Benton, 
Cherokee and Talladega, with most satisfactory results as to the quality of the 
ore. Agentleman, largely engaged in the manufacture of iron in Pennsylvania, 
lately visited this State, with a view of transferring his interest to it. I cou- 
versed with him on his way home. The result of his examination fully justified 
the reports he had received of the quantity and quality of the coal and iron— 
but the cost of transportation to Mobile had deterred him from the enterprise. 
He remarked on parting, “once build a railroad to the mineral region, or so 
much of one as will insure its being completed, and Alabamians may, if they 

* We have an analysis of our coal reported by Sir C. Lyell, in the Journal of the Geological 
} erste of London. We give it below, together with that of coal of other localities in the United 

28: 


ANALYSIS. 7. 


STATE. LOCALITY. BY WHOM ANALYZED. Curbon. Vole Mat'r. Ashes. 
Virginia, Clover Hill, Johnson, 54.83 33.04 10.13 
« Midlothian, - 63.01 28.25 14.74 

e Blackheath, © 58.79 2.57 8.46 
Maryland, Frostburg, “ 74.53 15.13 10.34 
‘“ George's Creek, * 70.75 16.03 13.22 
Pennsylvania, Blossburg, Clemson, 73.7 15.00 11.26 
“ = State Rep., 62.50 32.80 5.20 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa, London Journal, 80.76 12.96 6.08 
By this analysis it appears that the Tuscaloosa coal is not surpassed by any bituminous variety 
in the United States. 
(See the able report of Professor Garland on plankroads.) 
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will, stick to cotton; eastern skill and capital would soon be at work among the 
mines.” 

The highest considerations then appeal to us to construct a road nearest to mar- 
ket, and therefore cheapest, and when we contemplate the great trade, which is 
destined to be poured upon it to supply the great demand, not of our own State 
alone, but of foreign countries—does 1t not fall very short of the magnitude of 
the subject, if not intended as irony, to urge the adoption of Montgomery, or 
Wetumpka, as the terminus, points more than one hundred miles further from 
the shipping port, because this would afford an opportunity to /uekster a sew flat 
loads of produce along the ricer, between those luteus and Selma ? 

But the utility of the road does not stop here. Crossing the Coosa in Talla- 
dega, and meeting it again at Gadsden, or Will’s creck, it will afford a cheap 
and easy transportation for the produce which is now wagoned, at a great ex- 
pense, from the counties of Talladega, Benton and Cherokee, to Wetumpka, over 
rugged roads, the difficulties of which were graphically described by a delegate 
from the county first named, who said that the wrecks of their wagons, and the 
bones of their horses, strewed along the road, could furnish the fires and manure 
the fields of all Coosa. 

It will bring down the Coosa, which is navigable from this point to Rome, in 
Georgia, the trade which now goes up stream, to seek a market on the Atlantic. 

Reaching from hence to Gunter’s Landing, the read will, at once, draw to it 
the trade of the counties lying north and south of the Tennessee river, in this 
State, as also the southern and south-eastern counties of the State of Tennessee. 

From Decatur (which lies fifty miles to the west of Gunter’s Landing) to 
Chattanooga, 160 miles, the Tennessee river is navigable for a large portion of 
the year; and this section of country is said to produce 60,000 bales of cotton, 
to which add 20,000, made upon the Elk, which empties into the Tennessee near 
Decatur, at the point where the obstruction begins. 

The counties which lie west and below the shoals, would speedily complete 
their improvement to Gunter’s, and would add 50,000 bales more. Thus we 
have 130,000 bales, nearly all of which now goes on a journey of over 1,500 
miles to New Orleans. 

To appreciate the value of the contemplated road to the country, its chances 
for profitable business, we should look to the charges of transportation by the 
various routes now used,by the people of that section of the State. 

1 have casually in my possession, two printed advertisements for freight, one 
from ‘‘Chandler’s Through Transportation Line, from Charleston, or Savannah, 
to Deeatur,” and the other from the “Coosa River Steamboat Company,” from 
which | make these extracts : 


CHANDLER’S LINE—-FROM CHARLESTON OR SAVANNAH TO DECATUR. 
Boxes, bales, dry goods, shoes, saddlery, glass, paints, oils, drugs, confectioneries, shovels, 









spades, scythes, baskets, tubs and other light articles—per 100 Ms.,.............ccecceeesceeeeeeeees $2 20 
Molasses, sugar, coffee, liquor, bagging, rope, cheese, tobacco, leather, hides, woo], copper, 

tin, sheet iron, nails, crockery, hardware, and other articles not enumerated below—per 

SP Mice 2hs sd -5ieep Savtedesss bbsortddebcePaadusevbicedsesedas cvsccecsueced daddespsbscecerndidslecssbadaddablsteathid 1 35 
Flour, Bacon (in casks or boxes), pork, beef, lard, tallow, butter, beeswax, pig iron, linseed 

Oil—per 106 Mhs.,.........ccecescssereee ospsabsanneccantdopenonpees oeqaiebesocnassnosenteseinnsninasattianetthaip aeons 1 05 
Cotton—per 100 ths.,......... ppscaemoosonoeen eanpunneabene dinappis dnocepttanhungiemninsmabaemnasemanbatenun ane -1lilv 

COOSA RIVER COMPANY—FROM GADSDEN TO ROME, AND ROME TO CHARLESTON. 

Boxes and bales, dry goods, saddles, paints, oils, drugs, &¢.,......-+s0scsceee eoseeeeeees $1 55 
Georgia domestics, sugar, coffee, liquor, bagging, rope and all other articles—per 

acai amioaany SE AN ALERT PRINT mg 30 (2 
PN re tes octtess dactsstsicconcss covededioceassedeWhbiedssssbahsdtevsdetdboted enssshes 400 15 00 

per bbl.,...... Lcadennethericsnbbenctpinvmnnsdbausnpedasasaibepevedcisdohsemaitieg geese 1 § 4 25 

I cic sce: acadlstinias bevaesansdibsdadenbosbansin teoghs Gebesvetelan ¢ 110 
Barouche, close carriages, wagons, each,........ sbabesapeqndbecocsacosncsesganss cocksnsecehginass 500 30 00 
RO NN, DUNN, GUT occ scscévckcecesbecteosecnseses ba ssbsibochsteaacijesesbaonsdle 400 18 00 
Shovels, spades, scythes, brooms, dOz.,........ sssesrecssesesseesseecessersssecsanesersesenssenseses 300 «1 00 
Gunpowder, 35 th. kegs,........ pebigtiianenbsoocs coninecuncginetinel suasdiecbaisnpesslanrie maaall 400 61 00 
DREGE, SOWIS, 195 GOOD, Per Goa.,.............ccceccoseescscesses sesssoess bh. Sudieobbacathieaen 35 83 
COGN, REEIOG, OE NOD, BOP BOB. onc..0ss. cscs cccsocesccasssebdbobsbntuesasesavensd advesepyss ace Oe 
Cotton, per 100 \bs.,........... Seancsdiechenesacsisccosetagpetomegeosiib ihnnanecacniaiselsiéioochongeibcals 17 6514 


I have no published list of freights by way of the Tennessee to New Orleans, 
but understand that the average cost of getting cotton to this market is about $3 
a bale, and the up freight $2 a barrel; at certain seasons less, at others more. 
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The navigation is not only tedious, but uncertain; and these causes operate upon 
the producers in the Tennessee valley often to a ruinous extent, by disabling the 
pve pave from taking advantage’of favorable changes in the market. If I were 
to assert that the loss to north Alabama, thus occasioned, for ten years, would 
build this road, however startling the proposition, I believe it would be sus- 
tained by facts. 

By the best data derived from other roads, cotton could be transported on the 
route from Gunter’s to Selma at one dollar per bale, and barrels on an average 
of fifty cents, to which add seventy-five cents per bale, and fifty cents per barrel 
from Selma to Mobile. 

The counties of Lauderdale, Limestone, Madison and Jackson, lying on the 
north of the Tennessee river, contain a population of 80,000, and Franklin, 
Lawrence, Morgan and Marshall, on the south side of it, about 50,000. Gunter’s 
Landing, which is fifty-five miles from the northeast corner of the State, is a 
—- and nearly a central point, whether you regard population or pro- 

uction. 
Assuming, then, the amount of 100,000 bales of Alabama cottons, sent by Chandler’s 
line from Decatur at $1 10 @ 100 Ibs.—Z5 50 B bale, 500 bs., 
Sent by the Tennessee to New Orleans, at $3 ® bale 
Sent by the railroad to Selma, and thence to Mobil 


If we suppose that the counties of Cherokee, Benton, Talladega, &c., which 
would make Gadsden, where the road crosses the Coosa, their shipping port, 
would furnish for exportation 30,000 bales. 

The cost by the Coosa company, would be $4 1214 @ bale, . 
On the Selma road, Seovetetsose . 5 
The Selma route compared with Chandler’s line, on 100,000 bales, saves... ......0..00 siseetes 875,000 


Compared with the Tennessee route,.......ccsssseccsseecessecesecsseeseserccessseretessssseersestecseeecees se. 125,000 
And on 30,000 bales at Gadsden, as compared with Coosa river company, 


Rating the up freights at one-half of the amount of the down freight, and 
making a proportional scale of charges, and the amount of freight saved. consti- 
tutes alone sufficient inducement to undertake this work. Besides the differ- 
ence in freight in regard to New Orleans, there is the heavy insurance and the 
= time occupied in reaching the market. 

ake these calculations, which do not pretend to strict accuracy, and regard 
them only as approximations to the truth, and it will be found that the people 
of north Alabama, by the construction of this road, would, in a few years, save 
in time, insurance and freight, an amount equal to the whole cost of its con- 
struction. , 

But we go a step further, and assert that, regarding the work as a mere invest- 
ment for money, it would prove profitable to undertake it. In this view, the in- 
terest of the read extends beyond our State boundary. 

From Gunter’s landing to Chattanooga, a distance of one hundred miles, the 
Tennessee is navigable for steamboats of heavy burthen, seven or eight months, 
and for boats of light draft, all the year. 

From Chattanooga to Knoxville, on the Holsten (an eastern branch of the 
Tennessee), there is a navigation of two hundred miles more, six months in the 
year, for large boats. 

For two hundred and fifty miles above Knoxville, the Holsten is still navi- 
gable for barges which descend the river, carrying produce to that town. 

From the point where the road will re-cross the Coosa, the river is navigable at 
all seasons to Rome, in Georgia, one hundred and fifty miles. 

These statements would fully justify the expectation, that large freights 
would be received, both from Tennessee and Georgia; and when we consider 
that the great Virginia and Maryland improvements all tend in this direction, 
it is only to anticipate the work of a few years to say, that the link would soon 
be wrought which will connect them. This will be the great overland route 
from southwest to northeast, the shortest that could be established between 
New Orleans and Boston, and the income from mail service and the great travel 
will swell the profits of the enterprise. . 

A convention of delegates from the two States of Virginia and Tennessee, 
recently assembled at Greensville, Tennessee, to consider the best mode of 
promoting the construction of a railroad from Knoxville to the Virginia line 
under the charter for the “ East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad.” Samuel 
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E. Goodson, Esq., of Washington county, Virginia, presided. About $150,000 
was reported as the amount of the private subscription, and it was resolved 
to app y to the Tennessee legislature, for subscription of a million and a half 
of do es on the part of the State. The advantages of the road are thus 
set forth : 

Resolved, That the construction of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, 
chartered the last legislature, tapping, by its southern terminus at Knox- 
ville, the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, and, through that work al- 
ready in progress of completion the “Georgia and Carolina” and Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroads, and connecting, by its eastern terminus, with that 
already chartered and three-fifths of the stock taken by the State, from Lynch- 
burg to the Tennessee line, would furnish to east eeainuedl the markets 
of the Atlantic States and Gulf cities, and open a direct thoroughfare betweer 
the northeast and southwest, for the amount of travel and transportation, 
- must command, unsurpassed by any other line of equal extent in the 

nion. 

In reducing the estimated profits of the read to figures, I rely somewhat upon 
a published calculation mode for this work on the old Dexter line : 


100,000 bales from north Alabama, above and below the shoals in the Tennessee, includ- 
ing also the counties of Marshall, Blount, De Kalb, and St. Clair, at $1, 

50,000 from Cherokee, Benton, Talladega, Shelby, Jefferson, Bibb, Perry, Autauga and 
Dallas, at an av of sixty cents @ bale, 

15,000 fbs. flour, 8,000 ibs. distilled spirits, 3,000 fbs. Irish potatoes, 25,000 ths. oats, corn, 
&c., 7,000 tbs. fruit, onions, &c., 8,000 Ibs. pork and beef, 66,000—50c. 

8,000 casks bacon, at $2, 

Bagging and rope, 




















Add up freight equal to one-half, 
Forty passengers each way, at $8, 
Way traveling and mail, 








Ten engines at $20 € diem, 
Keeping road in order, $200 ® mile, 
Fifty hands at woodyards, water stations, warehouse, &c., 
Superintendence, 

Collectors, 

Three assistants at $500, 

Stationary power of necessary workshops and all other exp 











131,500 


$ 479,500 
Which upon an estimate of $2,000,000, is equal to twenty per cent. 

But though the dividends did not prove it the most profitable investment for 
money, to the capitalist who was disconnected with the interests of. the State, 
yet those who owned property within the influence of the road, would find in 
its increased value the largest compensation. The experience of the whole coun- 
try, places this above doubt or controversy. 

Every consideration, therefore, which can address itself either to patriotic or 
pecuniary motives, speaks trumpet-tongued for the speedy completion of this 
great enterprise. 

But I hear it argued in this debate, that the citizens of Alabama cannot fur- 
nish the necessary capital; that the means must be supplied by foreign aid; and 
that this road should take the route east of the Coosa to connect with the Mont- 
gomery and West Point road, in order to obtain the.assistance of the Georgia 
and Carolina companies, whose lines will soon connect with it. It certainly 
would be paying dearly for this assistance, were we to give so large a portion 
of our commerce in consideration of it. That the effect of this connection would 
take the trade out of our State, is too clear for question. The very terms of the 
proposition itself imply it. , 

e are cited to the fact, by a delegate from Montgomery, that the citizens of 
Charleston own $80,000 in the Montgomery road ; this may be all ttue. The 
citizens of Charleston believe that their interest will be subserved by completing 
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the road through—and this I think a much clearer proposition than that it will 
benefit the citizens of Montgomery.* 

But we are not driven to this alternative, we can struggle with our difficulties 
and manage our domestic interests without calling in the Russians, for the State 
is not 8o poor as this argument implies. 

It is true—if you judge her by the number of her canals or the length of her 
roads—she has done nothing. But let us look at her productions and remember 
her ave. 

Take the article of cotton alone, and we find the receipt at Mobile, for 1S45—-9,..........0++++ 530,000 


Add amount shipped from north Alabama to New Orleans, .......¢...cceceees spteeranesetapdespecees 96,500 
From east Alabama, shipped to Apalachicola, 50,000 


Deduct less amount received from eastern Mississippi, ...........--. vtpgianynnshinbennspey escesocesenecse, SUyOO0 


590,500 
Adding the amount which goes from the eastern counties to Charleston, of 
which we have no account, and we may safely put the crop at 600,000—worth 
twenty millions of dollars—Alabama then ranks at the head of the cotton grow- 
ing States, and, valuing her by the receipt at Mobile, she stands in the public 
statistics fourth on the list of exporting States, New York, Louisiana and Mas- 
sachusetts alone out-ranking her. But give her the benefit of her true amount, 
and not the Mobile index, and old Massachusetts, with all her age and wealth, 
must stand aside and give the third place to her young sister of the southwest. 
The whole number of acres in this State is estimated at, ..... occepedenepsocepocsagqeayssovcccscess 32,460,086 


COP ike Cur aitinane alpeRRy WR yrcpeicosyonccsepcocicnspensicevecesccoyeocesesoosescocces sccevasepessensipesen 15,911,520 
For which they have paid the govermment,............cccccecssssecssseecseasees secesessesaeeeesseeses$h0,589,000 


Now add to this the enormous amount they have paid to Virginia, &c., for so 
many thousand slaves, and all this presi Fass in a country where the foot- 
— of the Indian is yet to be seen, and we shall begin to discover there has 

*n no lack of energy and enterprise here. ~ 

In this estimate of strength, we should not overlook the advantages of an in- 
creasing population. 

By the census of 1820, population, 27,901 
a « 1830, 
“ oe 1940, itd 

These figures demonstrate the energy and resources of our State. And when 
we consider that our citizens have made no investments in stocks of any kind, 
can We assent to the proposition so emphatically announced, that the road to 
Gunter’s landing cannot Pe built without the help of foreign aid. No, gentle- 
men, we will first try our own shoulders to the wheel before we call on Hercules. 

In the session of 1544, 1 brought to the notice of the legislature the propriety 
of executing a thorough geological survey of the State, a large comimittee was 
then appointed, and although it was unanimous in the opinion that an appro- 

riation for that purpose should be granted, yet judging, from the temper of the 

fouse, the measure would not carry, it was determined not to. hazard the 
chances of a defeat, but to wait for a more propitious season. I think the State 
is now so fully alive to its importance, that the application for a suitable appro- 
priation should be made, and I trust that some gentleman on this floor, who 
concurs with me, will move the adoption of a resolution by which this question 
shall be properly presented to the next legislature. 

I may be told that the State has a large debt to provide for, and is therefore 
in no situation to make such appropriations. I fully appreciate the difficulty. 
No one recognizes more strongly than I do the sacredness of the obligation to 
her creditors, and the necessity of preserving in time to come, as she has through 
the vicissitudes of time past, her credit untarnished, But when dangers threat- 
en, in peace or war, boldness of action is the highest prudence. It will not do 
for the State, through a false timidity or economy, to refuse the exercise of that 
wide supervision of the interests of her people which is a duty inherent in all 

overnments. These interests are to a State what life is to an individual, and 
the first and greatest law calls for their preservation. 





* Of course I mean those citizens who are not themselves stockholders. In the rapid multipli- 
cation of roads it has been already demonstrated, that the companies’ interest may be often ad- 
verse to the interest of particular localities. Witness the attempt to cross the river at Augusta, 
and the controversy between the stockholders and the citizens of Macon. 
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I therefore desire that the State should exereise economy, but an enlightened 
economy, and I feel that in devoting the necessary funds for this purpose she 
will increase the means of her citizens and thus strengthen her own hands. 

Let the knowledge of our vast mineral resources be spread, not only before our 
own people, but before the world, in such authentic shape as will place them be- 
yond question, and we will attract to our State both ae erage and capital. 

The present period is auspicious, as money everywhere is commanding but 
moderate interest. The inducements held out by the richness of our mines will 
be increased ten fold by the road to connect them with a market. The two in- 
terests will afford a reciprocal action—the mines building the road and the 
road working the mines. 

Any appropriation, then, which will be required for a scientific geological sur- 
vey of the State will redound not only to the power and honor of the State, but 
in increasing the subjects of taxation, prove the value of an enlightened econ- 
omy. 

I have already adverted to the advantages of this road, not only as it affeets 
the interior, but as increasing and enriching our own and only seaport. At 
present, the city of Mobile pays one-sixth of the whole taxation of the State, and 
by adding the commerce which this road will give, you enable her to pay a 
proportionate increased amount. 

Those of you who have visited Mobile know that a more eligible location for a 
seaport town does not exist south of Baltimore. The body of the city, and its 
beautiful suburbs, combine every requisite for the transaction of an extensive 
commerce, and the location of a large population. 

It will then become the pride, as it is certainly the interest, of Alabama, with 
her annual produce of 600,000 bales of cotton, with her inexhaustible beds of 
coal, iron, limestone and marble, with her cheap compulsory labor, with her 
large and increasing population, to build up by fostering care this emporium of 
her commerce. 

Relieved from the pressure of past misfortunes, the citizens of Mobile, actu- 
ated by a determination to take advantage of their commanding position, have 
entered, with great energy and steadiness of purpose, into the construction of a 
railroad reaching to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of four hundred and sixty 
miles. The general route is up the left bank of the Tombigbee, passing through 
the county of Sumter, in this State, touching at Savannah on the great south- 
western bend of the Tennessee, diverging thencé to Columbus, near the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. The effect of this work upon the interests of the 
city must eventually be very great. It brings the Mississippi valley and the 
Gulf within thirty-six hours of each other, aud thus establishes itself as an im- 
portant channel for the immense and varied produce of that most fertile portion 
of our country. It will also, when connected at Columbus with the Lllinois 
road, which commences at lake Michigan, be the great line running almost due 
north through the very center of the Union. And should either of those gigan- 
tic routes from Memphis or St. Louis to the Pacifie;/be ever completed—this will 
be the great branch through which nearly all of that commerce Aethaigted by the 
Gulf will fiow. 

As some mention has been made, during this discussion, of the attempt to es- 
tablish a direct trade between Montgomery and New Orleans, thus cutting off 
Mobile, I beg leave to say for myself, and I am satisfied I but speak the voice of 
my constituents, that however this attempt originates, though for many reasons 
I regret it, 1 do not complain of it. 

Commerce is founded upon mutual exchange, and its great law in all coun- 
tries, and in every age, is,to buy tn the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
The citizens of Mobile do not expect to see this great law of trade yield in their 
favor, either to feelings of friendship or motives of patriotism. 

If then the people of any section of our State (uninfluenced by improper pre- 
judice), judge it to their interest to carry their produce past the wharves of Mo- 
vile to New Orleans, it is not only their right, but their duty to doso, Let 
those who wish it make the experiment, and [ feel sure they will soon become 
satisfied that they can do as well by staying at home as going abroad. A highly 
intelligent merchant who lately resided in New Orleans, and now represents on 
this floor the town of Wetumpka, has frankly admitted that the price ef cotton 
will average the same in both cities, but states that in New Orleans no charge is 
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made for storage and drayage; that the pressman now pays this, and finds his 
compensation in the price for compressing.* Now it is evident that the charge 
for compressing must enter into the question of freight, and this we know influ- 
ences the price. So that the effect upon the producer is the same, For whether 
the price be affected indirectly through the freight, or directly through the 
charges for selling, is but of little consequence. 

The project, then, I regard as purely a business transaction, and not founded 
upon feelings of hostility in any quarter; and I am supported in this by the em- 
phatic declarations of gentlemen from Montgomery, who state that the citi- 
zens of the capital had no share in fostering the enterprise, nor do they own a 
dollar of its stock. 

The persons, therefore, who are concerned in it are most likely those who, by 
their former connection with this State, would expect to reap the benefits of the 
transfer of trade to New Orleans, where they now reside. “They will, therefore, 
continue it just as long as it is profitable, and quit it when it ceases to be so. 

Considering all the advantages which Mobile possesses from natural causes, if 
there is not energy or skill enough among her merchants to make it the interest 
of her own neighborhood to trade with her, then she ought to,sink to the lowest 
point of degradation, undeserving even the sympathy of her friends. 

I cannot close these remarks without noticing the extraordinary position 
taken in reference to the delegation from Mobile. They are urged to take no 
part in the decision which is to select the route; they are asked to form no opin- 
ion, and if they do, to express none; and in the ardor of debate, they have been 
cautioned not to excite the ire of certain contending localities. The reason given 
for this ywcomaeanaggn es wy is, that whether the road terminates at Wetump- 
ka, Montgomery, or Selma, the city of Mobile would equally become the recipi- 
ent of its trade and travel: 

On behalf of that delegation, I must be permitted to say, that no feelings of 
a local character influence their action here. They came to this convention 
under the most liberal instructions. In legal parlance, they were left ‘to do in 
the premises whatever (their constituents) might lawfully do were they person- 
ally present,” and in making a choice between the various routes proposed, they 
have no motive of an improper character to sway their judgments. Indeed, I 
might truly add, that were they to be governed by mere local considerations, 
the strongest social and commercial ties would incline them to Montgomery. 
When Selma contended with her for the high honor she now enjoys, the vote of 
Mobile and the adjacent counties contributed to crown her as the capital of the 
State. There, upon her loftiest eminence, stands that magnificent temple, reared 
by the unaided efforts of her own citizens, at once a monument of their munifi- 
cence. and an honor to the State, and there may it stand forever. The past affords 
a but the most kindly relations; and I see nothing in the future to mar this 

armony. 

But Sather this appeal or these considerations, or any threatened consequences, 





* The average price of middling and fair cottons in New Orleans for the years 1844 and 1845, 
6.25; 1845 and 1846, 7.37 ; 1846 and 1847, 10.37 ; 1847 and 1848, 7.44; 1848 and 1849, 6.18: 37.61 
or 73 cents @ b. 

Average price of middling and fair cottons in Mobile for the years 1844 and 1845, 5.50; 1845 
and teas 1846 and 1847, 10,38; 1847 and 1848, 6.81; 1848 and 1849, 6.00: 35.93 or 7 3-16 
eents # 

ag 5 4 rate of exchange on London in New Orleans for 1846 and 1847, 5.25; 1847 and 1848, 
6.70; 1848 and 1849, 7.52: 19.47, average $6 49. 

Average rate of exchange on London in Mobile for 1846 and 1847, 5.09; 1847 and 1848, 5.92 , 
1848 and 1849, 6.89: 17.90, average $5 97. 

Average rate of exchange on Paris in New Orleans for 1846 and 1847, 5.42; 1847 and 1848, 5.34 ; 
1848 and 1849, 5.28: 16.05, average for three — $5 35. , 

Average rate of exchange on Paris in Mobile for 1846 and 1847, 5.45; 1847 and 1848, 5.43; 1848 
and 1849, 5.34: 16.22, average $5 54. 

And as to freight, we will take a ship of 800 tons and compare the expenses of the two ports. 
The ship to New Orleans pays $468 towage from the mouth to the city, $190 levee dues, and 
if removed from the municipality at which she first moors, $3 a day more. Suppose her cargo 
to be 2,500 bales of compressed cotton—her compressing at 50 cents per bale is $1,250; average 


drayage, 15 cents per bale, $375; extra labor in getting aboard, 5 cents per bale, $125; stevedore 


¢ 35 cents per bale, $875; towage from the city to the bar, $265; do. from bar to sea, $95. 

‘0 $5,643. 

The same ship arrives in Mobile bay, and pays the same rates for compressing, $1,250; drayage, 

10 cents, $250; wharfage, 8 cents, $200; lighterage, 20 cents, $500; stevedore charges, 25 cents, 
total, $2,835. This shows a net profit of $818 for the vessels and shippers, in favor of 
g the ship at Mobile. 
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ean or ought to deter the representatives of Mobile from taking their share of re- 
sponsibility in determining the great measure before us. 

What though the interests of Mobile are to be equally subserved, let the road 
go where it will? Are her representatives to have no regard to the rights of 
others? Is the good of the State to be excluded from consideration? And 
while all others are professing regard for the general welfare, is the Mobile dele- 

tion alone to occupy the selfish position of representing a mere local interest?? 

or myself, I can never consent to sink the duties I owe to the State into the 
narrower obligations: due to the city. And knowing as I do the high character 
of the gentlemen who have urged these views, I am satisfied their ‘ sober second 
thought” will confirm the propriety of this determination. 

When, then, this convention shall announce its judgment, let us hope for a 
unanimous acquiescence; and when it adjourns, let it be in that spirit which 
shows its faith in works. 


3. THE LEVEE SYSTEM OF LOUISIANA. 

[Prof. Forshay, in the Concordia Intelligencer, has maintained the following, from long expe- 
tience and study of the subject.] * 

1. For about fifty years, the levee system may be said to have been in full 
operation in the vicinity of New Orleans, and for some fifty miles below, to one 
hundred miles above. 

2. The water does not rise higher at present, than before levees were known. 
Proof: Some registers have been kept by nature, such as the alluvial deposits 
at Burthe’s, at Soniat’s and at alternate points from the Buras settlement, fifty 
miles below the city, up to Lake Providence, showing at present a surface level 
as high and even higher than the water of 1828 or 1849. The river must have 
risen high enough to dep site those points, and hence, must have raised higher, in 
those days, than since levees were introduced. L 

Again: Some registers have been kept by observers, which, for thirty years, 
give us a fair test. From the year 1817, when there were very few levees about 

oncordia, to 1847, when the levees were extended almost continuously from 
fifteen miles above the mouth of Red river, to a distance of two hundred miles 
up, there was a register of the river’s fluctuations—rise and fall—kept at Vida- 
lia, by Governor Sargent, first, and continued by Mr. Samuel Davis up to 1840, 
and by myself thence to 1847. 

The mean high-water of ten years, up to 1827, before levees were used, was 
fifteen inches higher than for the next ten years, up to 1837, while levees were 
being extended; and the mean of those ten years give us a higher mark than the 
last nineteen, up to 1847, by eleven inches. 

Therefore, we conclude from this fact, what we should have inferred from 
hydrology, that the effect of confining the waters in the channel is not to raise, 
but to depress the level. 

We should infer from theory, that the effect of levees would be to increase 
abrasion, and hence, to enlarge the capacity of the channel. Hence, the caving 
away of banks. 

Query. But what is the remedy ? 

Answer, Make better levees—wider, higher, stronger, further back from the 
river; place their management in the hands of salaried officers, who give high 
bonds for the faithful discharge of their duty, who have charge of districts indi- 
cated by the topography of the country. Give them plenary powers; place funds 
at their disposal, that they may act promptly when the planter is delinquent. 

Secondly, Place the public road on the summit of the levee, and let all the 
work done on both, heretofore, be limited to the one. Thus, we shall have 
security. 


4. THE CANALS OF NEW YORK. 


The report of the canal commissioners, made at the close of the last year, 
shows in operation 723 miles of canal in the State. There remain to be com- 

leted, in a short time, 211 miles, which will make the aggregate 899 miles. 

he largest boat load, passing upon the canals, weighed 2,000, tons. The 
amount of tolls collected, on all the canals, in 1848, was $3,252,212; in 1849, 
_—_ The following shows the total value of all articles moving upon 
the canals: 
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Product of forrest. Agriculture. Manufac. Mise. Other articles. Total val. Total tolls 
I837,..cccccee $5,146,716 $16,201,381 $6,390,485 $23,935,990 $3,134,766 $55,S09,288 $1,289,430 







1638,...... ---06,338,003 19,390,714 5,915,856 31,594,692 2,507,234 65,746,559 1,589,357 
1839,...... coed 162,553 17,056,911 5,989,576 39,493,764 3,006,960 73,399,764 1,614,965 
1840,...... oe 4,609,055 18,644,481 4.719.054 35,036.945 2,794,379 66,303,892 1,775,747 
1$41.,...... oe 11,841,103 21,901,713 5,422,615 50,134,520 2,908,178 92,202,929 2,034,852 
1842, eeeceeeeDs907,219 16,987,843 455,289 30,012,153 2,594,104. 60,046,603 1,749,196 


aca 5,663,080 20,588,118 4.925.545  40.651.793 3.458.568  76.276,909 1,081,590 


1844, ....cccccsese 7,422.737 = 23.579,643 6,151,806 49,224,099 4,742,857 90,921,152. 2,446,274 
1845, .....cce00e GAT2.257 «= 20,479,488 6,994,932 62,545,536 6,140,866 100,629,959 2,646,181 
18-46,...ccccresees 6,422,409 35,820.586 7,015,311 62,004,488 4,349,315 115,612,109 2,756,106 
a 7,546,063 55,757,166 8.072.059 74,753,638 5,434,502 151,563,428 3,635,351 
FIFE «ccsccscccses 7,219,550 42,850,086 7,453,957 76,045,403 6,637,301 140,086,157 3,252,212 


Statement showing the aggregate value of the property which came on the Iludson river, on all 
the canals, during the years 1847, 1848 and 1849; 





1847. 1848. 1849. 
Bie BE ccrnincansntgnadnorennasenniiies edt eww Ff Fe $6,909,015 $8,044,646 
nc nnsichs nieiuninnnncsaneepagpnetnedabsniateehntedieetill 14,624,849 37,338,290 88,055,206 
mn cinenkcdgetphthg-paeaicceiphdhenansigiibiebagie: titebia 6,024,518 3,834,360 38,899,237 
MTOR nec icsnnncsttarditleeselidicéccistt bdpesvectdduatbesdtetsedealiul 517,594 §93,619 508.048 
eRe Ba ioc nciccccccteceteteccsices eucesbecngtnenasencnsneeees sees 5,127,080 2,210,623 2,280,473 
, EE ee ee Sees 73,092,414 $50,885,907 $42,785,610 


Statement of the tonnage and value of all the property which went from the Hudson river, on 


all the canals, in 1848 and 1849: s 
1848. 1849. 

» I See Ste ar eee re pidcbiad anddbancigiccabncdesesedy pesosinns easnieds 329,561 302,340 

VR) scssseccesicccces sab ailbikcdbalaimasebelnhincdibihe-tasls-wigndneniviniad sprevisininesmminal $74,943,450 $69,590,042 


5. RAILROAD FROM NEW ORLEANS TO JACKSON, MISS. 


Some time in December last, there was held at Monticello, Mississippi, a con- 
vention of the people of that State and of Louisiana, to take ipto consideration 
the propriety of constructing’a railroad to connect the cities of New Orleans and 
Jackson. The convention was well attended, and after passing several resolu- 
tions and appointing appropriate committees, it adjourned over to meet again in 
New Orleans, on the 21st March ensuing. 

From the resolutions of the Monticello meeting, which were published in the 
Commercial Review for February 18590, the following is extracted, as expressing 
the sense of that body in reference to the contemplated enterprise : 

‘“Wuereas, This convention, after careful investigation of the subject, believes that the interests 
of the States of Louisiana and Mississippi and the city of New Orleans, would be greatly promoted by 
a railroad from New Orleans to the city of Jackson, and that thereby the resources would be de- 
veloped of a valuable portion of country now comparatively worthless for want.of a convenient 
outlet to market—that it would promote the convenience of people living in the counties and par- 
ishes lying along the line of the road—increase the value of their estates, and add millions an- 
nually to the value of the country; and this convention believing further, that it is highly 
practicable to construct such a road, and that the publie spirit and pecuniary ability of the 
country through which it will pass, as well as at each terminus of the road, may be safely relied 
on to furnish the means both in money and labor, for the construction of said road, therefore, 

* Resolved, ‘That the convention pledge itself to a strong, united and vigorous exertion, in be- 
half of said road; to sink all men or differences of opinion, and all individual preferences in 
relation to the route of said road, when the same shall have been located, and yielding to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, unite hand and heart in its completion.” 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Monticello convention, the right of 
way for the road was obtained from the legislature of Louisiana, and a charter 
from Mississippi passed by a vote of two-thirds of the legislature of that State. 

The capital stock of the company is fixed by the charter at $2,000,000, and 
Samuel J. Peters, John M. Bell, James Robb, M. C. Penn, Jehu Wall, John 
T. Lamkin, William A. Stone, Colin S. Tarply and Ebenezer Ford, appointed 
commissioners, with power to fill vacancies, ete. . 

The shares, $100 in value, each, may be taken in money or in labor, and as 
soon as $590,000 is subscribed for, the company shall go into immediate action: 
Not more than ten per cent. shall be required by the company at the time of 
subseription, and not more than 3314 per cent. of the value of stock taken, shall 
be required in any one year. 

When $500,000 is obtained, the commissioners shall call a meeting of stock- 
holders, and from their number select a president and four directors, assigning 
such salaries as they shall respectively receive, by the vote of stockholders. No 
stockholder to be entitled to cast more than 100 votes, whatever his number of 
shares, either personally or by proxy. 
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By the 15th seetion, the board of police in the counties, are authorized, with 
the concurrence of the majority of the voters thereof, to subseribe for stock, and 
impese a special tax on the county to pay the installments, ete.. By the 16th 
section, the company may increase its stock, if necessary, to complete the road. 
Stockholders shall only be responsible to the extent of their stock. 

By the 19th section, the capital stock and property of the company, are ex- 
empted from taxation for fifteen years. 

The 20th seetion appropriates $2,000 for the prosecution of surveys, ete. 

The act of incorporation to be in force for filty years. 

The adjourned meeting of the convention was held in New Orleans at the 
time appointed, and we extract the¢proceedings as published in the Picayune: 


“The list of delegates having been handed in, there appeared twelve members from the parish 
of Orleans, three from St. Tammany, three from Washington and four from St. Helena. Frem 
Pike county, Mississippi, three, Simpson one, Copiah four, Lawrence four, Hancock two, and 
Hinds thirteen. 

“The president informed the commitices that if they had any reports to make they would 
now be received. 

“Mr. Grice from the committee on routes, stated that they had not been able to prepare a re- 
port to submit to the convention, as they did not feel authorized to contract a debt without an 
eppropriation having been made by the convention. 

* He then read an address, showing the practicability of the enterprise, and what he consider- 
ed the most feasible and practicable route. He adyocated the route commencing at the town Of 
Madisonville, in the parish of St. Tammany, and running nearly a north course to the intersee- 
tion of the Nashville railroad route, thence to the city of Jackson, along the line of that survey. 
The most important reason adduced for commencing at Madisonville, was to avoid the thirty 
miles of swamp or marshy land between New Urleans and the pine lands on the north shore of 
iake Pontchartrain. He gave a description of the country, accompanied by a map, showing the 
line of his projection, He combated the opinions in favor of other routes by exposing the im- 
pediments with which they wete obstructed. 

“Te proposed to connect Madisonville with New Orleans by a line of steamers across lake 
Pontchartrain,and estimated the cost of the whole work at $2,000,000,and he thought it could be com- 
pleted in three years. Referring to the benefit to be d@rived from this communication, he exhib 
ited a prospect of its connecting with a railroad from Jackson toward Montgomery, Alabama, 
and of its intersecting the Mobile and Ohio railroads. 

“Col. Tarpley then arose and stated, that as one of the committee appointed to procure a 
charter for the railroad from the legislature of Mississippi, he would report that their efforts had 
been successiul; and that the bill incorporating the company had passed the legisiature of that 
State. The secretary was then requested to read the bill, after which Col. Tarpley remarked, that 
the charter which had just been read was as favorable as any railroad charter in the Union. 
Some of the provisions he considered engirely too liberal, but such was the anxiety manifested 
to pass the bill, that, notwithstanding the opposition of the Governor, it was carried over his 
head. He had drawn up and prepared this bill, with the charters of the principal railroads in 
the United States before his eyes. He alluded to the progress the State of Georgia had made in 
consequence of the liberal provisions granted by the legislature of that State. 1t wes to the lib- 
erality it has displayed in granting railroad charters, that the State of Georgia owes its prosperi- 
ty, and that it now boasts of over 1000 miles of railway. The bill granted by the legislature of 
Mississippi had been drawn up after the liberal provisions of those of the State of Georgia. 
There was-no sectional or petty feeling existing in the legislative body of Mississippi in regurd 
to the charter of this company. it was a national aud republican feeling for the general wel- 
fare of the country that the people of Mississippisentertained, not for the present but for ages 
to come, that prompted the passage of the bill. There was the right spirit in Mississippi in re- 
gard to internal improvements, and this bill was an evidence of ber feeling, and the heartfelt 
interest manifested toward internal improvements. She did not ask where this road was to 
terminate on the lake shore.. No p tty sectional feeling governed her in the passage of the bill. 
She cared not where it terminated so that it communicated with the city of New Orleans. It 
was the road she wanted, and she was willing it might terminate any where, so that the true 
object be carried out, and he itelt sure that the same noble and magnanimous feeling would 
actuate the people of Louisiana. 

* The committee 6n-statistics were themcalled upon, when Mr. DeBow remarked that Mr. Rob- 
inson, the chairman of the committee, was uot present. Le would, however, say that they had 
before them a large mass of statistics which would at a proper time be laid before the convention. 

* Ool. Tarpley stated that as Mr. Mrrshall, the secretary, had been obliged to leave for his home, 
he would nominate Mr.  S. Fonte and C. A. DeFrance as secretaries, which motion was carried. 

* J.G. Gribble, of Orleans, then offered the following resolutions : 

** Resolved, That « committee of three be appointed to prepare a memorial to Congress, praying 
a grant of the alterfiate seCtions of public land for six miles on each side of the railroad, and 
also the right of way through the same where the @oad shall be located. That said memorial, 
when reported and adopted by this convention, be signed by all the members of this convention 
in their representativé character. 

* Resolwed, That the said committee be requested to use the most prompt measures to secure, 
the action of Congress on said memorial, adhd, if possible, send an agent to Washington to urge the 
matter there. 

“ Om motion, the above resolutions were adopted. 

“Mr. Clendencnyof Orleans, then offered the following resolution: 

® Kesolved, hat this convention recommend to the board of commissioners, the route from 
Jackson, Mississippi, by way of Monticello and Holmesville to the town of Madisonville, and 
that Madisonville be made the southern terminus of ibe proposed railroad, with water commu- 
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nication from that point by steamboats across lake Pontchartrain to New Orleans, as the most 
pract.cal route for the road, and the best ealculated to ensure the success of this enterprise. 

“A communication was received from Win. 8. Boyce, Mayor of Layfayette, appointing Messrs 
F. B. Conrad, J. F. H. Claiborne, I. J. ivy, and P. N. Wood, as delegates to this convention to 
represent the parish of Jefferson, 

“On motion, they were admitted to a seat, and Mr. Wood added to the vice-presidents. 

“Mr. Aifred Hennen, of the committee on memorials, reported, that, in obed ence to a resolu 
tion pass.| yesterday, he had drawn up a memorial to Congress praying for alternate sections of 
public land of each township on eac!: de of the contemplated road in the States of Mississippi 
and Lou ta. The memorial was read and adopted. 

“Mr. C endenen made an adverse report to the resolutions of Mr. Gribble, which, on motion, 
wasr ‘ 

“Mr. Gove. then offered a set of resolutions providing for the appointment of a competent en- 
gineer for the purpose of surveying the three routes named in resolution number 2, and that the 
commissioners of Louisiana be authurized to secept the termini offered by the commissioners of 
Mississip)). 

“The debate on the first resolution offered by Mr. Grice grew out of a motion to amend, by 
Mr. Debow. After some explanations made by Mr. Foute and, the president, the amendment of 
Mr. Debow was, on motion of Judye Harris. adopted, and the resolution as amended was passed. 
The secon’. third and fourth resolutions were then taken up-and adopted? The following are 
the reso. utions as amended. 

© Rested. That the commissioners appointed under the late act of the legislature of Missis- 
sippi. grantin.s a charter for the New Uricans and Jackson railroad, be Tequested to employ the 
Services of a competent engineer or engineers, for the purpose of surveying the three routes 
ham od in r so.ution number 2. at the Monticello convention, and that the said commissioners 
adopt th best and most practicable route, and the one which according to the surveys and esti- 
Mates wil! app ar the most expedient. 

* Resolved, Vhat the commissioners on the part of the State of Louisiana be further requested 
to raise by subseription the sum of $1,000, to aid in defraying the expenses of said survey; and 
When saul surv ys are completed the engineers will report the same to a meeting of the com- 
Mission¢rs named in the charter aforesaid, to be held in the city of New Orleans on the first 
Monday of July next. . 

* Resolved. ‘that said commissioners be also requested to call a public meeting of the citizens 
of New Uricaus, as soon as practicable, for the purpose of recommending an ‘incorporation’ un- 
der the actof Louisiana, approved March 16, 1548; and that books of subscription, in conformity 
with the provisions of said act, be provided by them at the office of some notary public in the 
city of New Jrleans, for the purpose of receiving subscriptions to stock in the New Orleans and 
Jackson railroad—which books shall remain open for the space of sixty days. 

* Kesolved. That public notice be given by said commissioners of the time and place of opening 
said stock list, by publication in three of the newspapers in the city of New Orleans, once within 
every ten days preceding the final act of incorporation. 

“ A committee of theee were then appointed to have printed in pamphlet form the proceedings 
of the convention. ; 

“On motion, the president was authorized to sign the names’ of the absent delegates to the 
Memorial to Congress. 

“The convention then adjourned sine die.” 


. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
I. SUGAR AND MOLASSES EXPORTS OF CUBA. 


Ix 1849, there were exported from Havanna 602,220 boxes of sugar, against 
684,981 the previous year, aud 241,106 boxes against 310,662 from Matanzas. 
Of the Hayanna exports, Spain took 107,188; britain, 90,479, and the United 
States about 62, 00 boxes, in 1o49, Of the Matanzas experts, Britain took 47,- 
286 ; Russia, 50,496 , Spain, 22,145, and the United States about. 51,000 boxes, 
in 1849. The molasses exports of Havanna, in 1848, were.26,960 bhds.; in.1249, 
36,692. The Matanzas, 52,210 hhds, in 1848; 58,597 in 1849. Four-fifths of 
these exports are te the United States. The molasses exports of Cardenas were 
tat hhds. in 1848, and 65,757 lihds. in 1849-—almost entirely to the United 

tates. 


2. TRADE OF CHARLESTON. 


The trade of Charleston. S. C., is gradually but steadily increasing. The 
value of (he exports to foreign ports, during the year 1849, was $15,838,291, of 
which $1°,°43,771 was to foreign ports, and $5,494,520 coastwise. 
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3. EXPORTS FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The fgllowing is an official statement of the amount and value of the exports 
from Philadelphia, during the year ending the 30th of September last : 
















Whos, BERS os ceccets cadets 233,397 $1,187,584) Beef, bbls.,...........ccccsce cee 4.077 87.573 
Wheat, bush.,..............+. 242,554 284.650] Tallow, fhs.,.............. « * si ~_*s 
Corn, bush..,....0...0..0.00000-1,205.223 749.021 | Pork, bbis.,........ 
Corn meal, bbis 336.525} Hams. ths.,.... 591,428 > 693,273 
Rye meal, bbis.,. 52.0 0) i, | rene 
Shi vad, bbls.,... = adh MORNE TOD gti ek csi dics dee 546,292 . 
—e on bw noe 79,886 | (een, the aaa Oe 210.3725 80,852 
Potatoes, bush.,........0-0e0 3.571 | Tar and pitch, bbls.,...... 616t ‘ 
Apples, bbIs.;.....0.es-cecssus 1,012] Resin, bbIs., .-.s.e...c+ce0. 6,423 f 10,301 
Rice, tierces,............ iidiead 48.174/ Sperm oil, galls.,............ 2,009 3,180 
| Cee 104,808 | Whale oil, ealls....... SAL OG 26,820 
Tobacco, hhds. 67,813 | Sperm candles, ths.,........ 90,731 28,091 
Candles, ths., sphebebies J 148.870 BONS sdb vc cckebcasedscs 1,709 6.938 
Soap, epee evesdecccosesces 1, 153.968 | sit 1,620 63,168 
Tobacco manuf.,snuff, Ibs. 190,074 } 11.011 
ae Tobacco, - 49,639 9,740 
NM ini cnceotedersctactotess* SOMES 104.947 
Dried fish, quintals,........ 2.600 6,887 ah 15.579 
Pickled fish, bbls.,......... 671 2,766 | Domestic cottons,........... 166,071 


4. COMMERCE OF FRANCE. 


Hunt’s Magazine gives a translation of the annual report of the French De- 
partment of Customs, for the year 154%, from which we make the following 
extra¢ts : 

The general commerce of France with her colonies and foreign nations, in 
1848, amounted, including imports and exports, to 2,015,000,000f. 

This is 599,000,000f., or 23 per cent. less than the previous year—384,000,- 
000f., or 16 per cent. less than the average of the five previous years. 


MARITIME TRADE. 


Ont of 1,144,900,000f., the value of the maritime trade, the amount of goods 
carried under the French ilag is 712,000,000f, or 49 per cent.; under foreign 
flags, 729,909,000f., or 51 per cent. The proportion was 46 to 54, for the year 
and the past five years. The. decrease of the share of the French marine is 19 
per cent., compared with the last year—ll per cent., compared with the past 
five years. The falling off as respects: foreign vessels, is but 30 per cent. on 
the first, and 21 per cent. on the second, period. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS TOGETHER. 

Of the general commerce of France, the share of the United States, England, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Sardinia, Spain, the German Customs Union, Russia and 
Turkey, is.71 per cent ; that of Brazil, the Low Countries and the two Sicilies, 
five per cent. Of the colonies, Algeria alone shares in the movement to the extent 
of 4'3 per cent., and to her belongs the seventh place in the list. The share of 
the other colonies is but five per cént. The trade with both the United States 
and Sardinia has fallen off 16 per cent.; with Belgium, 24 per cent.; with Spain, 
the German Union, Russia and Turkey, 21, 89, 56 and 57 per cent., respectively. 
England and Switzerland alone present different results, the increase for the for- 
mer being 11,000,0008., and 4, 00,000f. for the latter, or four and tivo per cent. 

In imports of products for honfe cousumptien, and exports of articles for home 
production, npisna takes the lead of the United States—in 1848, the amount of 
this trade with the latter being 217,500,900¢.; with the former, rather more than 
218,0)9,000€ The advancé on 1547, for England, has been ten per cent.; the 
falling off for the United States, 16 per cent. In the actual value, 12 per cent. 
increase for the former, and 34 per cent. decrease for the latter. In 1847, the 
amount of the English trade was 189, 00,900f.; of that of the United States, 
223,000,000f. In 1848, that of the English was 212,000,000f.; of the United 
States, 156,900,000f. 

In the transit trade, Switzerland has maintained’ the first place, as respects 
the value of goods exported, and the United States the first, as respects the value 
of goods imported ; the former being 42 per cent. of the whole, or two per cent. 
more than in 1547; the latter is 29 per cent., a diminution of four per ceut. 
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The following tables, taken from the report, exhibit the export and import 
trade of France with the United States, in 1e48: 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES INTO FRANCE. 














GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. “alue. 
IONE OE ah havens e ch aicscscnsdicscongssutd 54,312,454 43,248,984 $8,924,085f, 
BOD a taadtinnsctccoticdseusbubsinsnkecsiinl 923 5,920,139 5,930,159 
Hogs’ lard,........ llinlisiatminniatignitiatian entieiaeenid 3,836,778 1,966,244 1,576,371 
Ee — 668,773 1,251,500 
Gold dust,...... panseipenunnamede 54,936 1.648.080 54,986 1,648,080 
Web OR inrvce sscctestbdsocccsne cover voecccbosdddouctnecis SOO SES 1,590,489 8,268,C03 1,479,449 


5. SHIP BUILDING, &C., IN NEW YORK. 


Sare Beityive Durine tHe Yrar 1849.—Bel@w we give a statement of the ves- 
sels launched from the various yards in this eity and vicinity during the past 
year, with their names, aggregate tonnage, &c.; also, the class of vessels now on 
the stocks, &e. Taking tuto consideration the unhealthy season through which 
we have passed, it will be seen a very fair amount of business has been done at 
the various yards. 

Mr. Thomas Collyer has launched three steamboats, viz.: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can, Stillman Wilt, and Joseph Belknap. He has one steamboat on the stocks 
ready for launching. with her boilers and machinery in; her model is unexcep- 
tionable, and if one can judge from her appearance on the stocks, she will be, 
when launched, one of the fastest, if not the fastest, boat of her class afloat. 
Mr. C. is also building a steamboat intended for navigating the river Potomac, 
between Washington and the various ports on the river. 

Mr. George Collyer has launched two steamboats, one called the Norwalk, and 
one of 1,500 tons, which has not, as yet, received a name. The latter is now at 
the Phenix Foundry, receiving her machinery, and will be-ready, during the 
ensuing summer, to take her place on the Hudson river, between this city and 
Albany; and we do not hesitate to re-assert, as we have before predicted, that 
she will be the fastest boat afloat. Mr. Collyer is removing his yard a few rods 
further to the northward: consequently he has no vessel on the stocks. 

Mr. William Collyer, corner of Twelfth street and avenue C, having been 
indisposed nearly the whole of the past year, has not built any vessel. He has 
now on the stocks in his yard two steamboats, one of which is 180 feet in 
length and the other 100, both of which, in model and workmanship, will re- 
flect credit on him as a steamboat builder. 

Mr. William H. Brown has launched the mammoth steamship Atlantic, of 
3,000 tons, for Mr. E. K. Collins’s line of Liverpool steamers, and the steamboat 
Cayuga, of about 350 tous. He has on the stocks another steamship of 3,000 tons, 
the Arctic, which will equal the Atlantic in every respect, also for Mr. Collins’s 
line, and two steamboats of 500 tons each. 

Messrs. Westervelt and Mackay have launched the steamship Goldhunter, of 
700 tons, now on her wy to San Francisco; the ship Constellation, of 2,000 tons, 
now running in a Liverpool line; the Jacob A. Westervelt, now on her first voy- 
age to Liverpool; the Southampton, in fhe London line of packets; and the bark 
Powhattan, all of which are first class vessels. They have now on the stecks 
three ships, two of which will be completed in a short time, the aggregate ton- 
nage of which is 3,200. 

Mr. William H. Webb has launched six ships, one steamtug and one schoon- 
er, as follows: Ship Albert Gallatin, of 2,000 tons; Manhattan, of 1,400 tons; 
Guy Mannering, of 2,000 tons; Gallia, of 1,650 tons; Catharine, of 700 tons; and 
James Drake, of 640 tons; steamtug, Goliah, of 411 tons; and schooner, Samuel 
M. Fox, of 270 tons, which is now on her way to San Francisco, They have on 
the stocks two ships, of about 1,200 tons each, and one steamship, which is to 
run between this port and Savannah. : 

Messrs. Smith and Dimon have launched one clipper ship of 600 tons, which 
is now nearly ready for sea. She has not yet received a name, but belongs to a 
company at St. Petersburg. They have on the stocks two ships—one of 1,200 
tons, intended for the Liverpool trade; and the other of 700 tons. 

Mr. Jacob Bell has launched one steamship—the Pacific, of 3,000 tons and up- 
wards, for Messrs. E. K. Collins’s Liverpool line of steamships; and the clipper 
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ship Oriental, of about 1,209 to ns, now on her way to the East Indies. He has 
now on the stocks the steamship Antaretie, of 3,0 )0 tons, also for the Liverpool 
line of pac kets: and one ship of 1,100 tons burthen. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Sneeden have launched two steamboats—the Canonicus, 
of 400 toits, now at Fall river, and the Tabaya, of 396 tons, probably at Havanna 
before this time. They are building a steamboat of 250 feet in length, te run 
between New Orleans and Mobile, of a very fine model, the frame of which is 
braced together by iron bars, crossing each other diagon: lly, which will give her 
great ag a" 
~ Messrs. Perrine, Patterson and Stack, at Williamsburg, have launched two 
ships, one bark and six ferry boats. The ships were the Ticonderoga and Phil- 
adelphia, andbark Jasper, The Philadelphia has just returned from her first 
voyage to Liverpool. They have one fine ship on the stocks, of 1,185 tons, 
which is ready for launching 

Messrs. Jabez Williams & Sons have launched the ship Washington, the 
largest merchantman afloat, now ready to sail on her first voyage to Li verpool ; 
and the bark Green Point, a beautiful vessel, now on her way to California. 
They have a pilot boat of 90 tous now on the stocks. 


RECAPITULATION. 





Steam- Steam- Ferry 

ships. boats. Ships. Barks. Sci rs. boats. Total. 
BE Ti oii ccatisdtisedecasias 3 9 14 3 1 6 36 
On stocks, 3 7 9 7 1 ove 20 
Ai didisssnbishinntineiininxnnnliices 6 16 23 3 2 6 56 


In addition to the above, Messrs. Barclay & Townsend, at Hoboken, have 
launched one ship, and a schooner of 575 tons; and Messrs. Cafes & Allison, 
also ateHoboken. have launched one schooner, one steamboat, and a barge, the 
aggregate tonnage of which is 770. 

The a sare gate.tonnage launched during the year, is 31, Yoo , and what is now 
on the stocks amounts to about 20,23) tons. 


MORTALITY. 


Total deaths 1849, 22,372, being 7,754 more than in 1848. The deaths by 
cholera reached 5,072, and are included. About one-half the deaths were under 
ten years of age. Of the deaths, 13,300 were citizens of the United States, 5,968 
Irish, &e. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. SUGAR MAKING BY THE NEW PROCESS OF MELSEN 


We learn from the Franklin’(La.) Banner, that Messrs. Lyman and Tod l, of 
that parish, have adopted Melsens’s process in sugar Making, and met with de- 
cided suecess. The sugar, according to the Banne vr, isa splendid article, and 
the contrast between it and sugar made by the old process, is represented as quite 
wonderful. The sugar yielded but a very small amount of molasses, and what 
it did yield was uncommouly thick. The process by which this result has been 
obtained, is as follows : 

A small quantity of the hisulphite of lime was mixed with water, and the 
mixture placed ima tin vessel, over one,end of the mill-bed, in such a ager ss 
that a smalLstream, issuing from the vessel, would mingle with the cane juice, 
as it passed from under the ¢ ylinders to the spout leading to the cistern. By 
this means, the fresh juice, as soon as it left the cans,,mingled at once with the 
liquid, and such is the character of the bisulphite of lime, that it at once neu- 
tralizes every tendency to acidity that previously existed in the juigg. Professor 
Melsens is of the opinion, th: ut, the moment the juice leaves the cel ‘of the cane, 
it commences changing into an acid, and that, if the bisulphite of lime is at 
once mixed with it, this ae to so er to crystallization, is at once 
destroved. 7 * * * * * * ? . 1 * 
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We learn that, in Florida, Mr. Palmer procured the hyposulphite of lime from 
New York, and experimented on the plantation of Albert G. Phillips. The 
juice of some fifty cane, four gallons in quantity, yielded fifteen pounds sugar, 
about double the usual amount. It is of excellent quality. No odor of sulphur 
Was retained by the sugar. Mr. Palmer was informed, by New York chemists 
that the ingredient could be manufactured at trifling expense. 

A gentleman in Texas, Wm. F. Wilkins, writes us in regard to the process of 
Melsens : 

‘* I find no person who understands the process properly, and I see no accounts 
giving a correct explanation—inasmuch as some say it is whiting, others chalk, 
many sulphate of lime, bisulphate of lime, hyposulphate, &c., whereas, the 
chemical compound is the bisu/phite of lime. Ali sulphates are salts, manufac- 
tured from a base and sulphuric acid. Thus, sulphate of lime is one proportion 
of sulphurie acid combined with the lime; its other names are, plaster of paris, 

psum, and sometimes alabaster. When two proportions of acid are used, it is 
then a bisulphate. But a sulphite has, for one of its component parts, sulphur- 
ous acid, and a bisulphite two proportions. To render this more easy of gen- 
eral and easy comprehension, it is well to remark, that all salts, formed when the 
acid base ends in ic, will end in ate; but should the acid base end in ous, then, 
according to cheniical nomenclature, it will terminate with ile. 

“It is a well known fact, that, for the prevention of wines, cider, molasses, 
é&c., souring or fermenting, cider and wine-makers, as well as planters, have, for 
years, been in the habit of burning in their vats, cisterns, barrels, &c., a small 
portion of sulphur, in the form ot a few brimstone matches. Dr. Ure thus ex- 
plains this: he says the fumes which are smelt so pungent when we burn a 
match, is sulphurous acid, which, in an empty barrel, charges it with sulphur- 
ous acid gas. This gas combines with the lime, and becomes a su/phiie of lime, 
and perfectly prevents souring or fermentation, sufliciently long for any sea 
voyage. Dr. Ure’s words are as near these as I can recollect: 

“Lhe manufacture and use of the bisulphite of lime, according to M. Mel- 
sens’s process, is simple, and, I doubt not, effective, especially in the manufac- 
ture 0” second products. Since water alone has a woudcriul affinity for +vl- 
phurous acid gas, it will be well to charge the receiving vessel with strong milk 
of lime. say 12° Baume. , Into this receiver insert a tube, near the bottom, con- 
nected to a retort, or other convenient luted heater; when the retort is heated to 
500° F., the gas will now be rapidly formed, and, passing into the milk of lime, 
you will soon have the required sulphite, which may be diluted and used with 
splendid results. Bythe aid of a simple, mechanically arranged drippir g-box, 
worked by a small rod, attached to the mill, the quantity required could thus 
be regulated to a nicety, suspended over the top roiler of the mill.” 

2. SUCCESSFUL SUGAR PLANTING IN FLORIDA. 

We learn, from a responsible source, the following particulars respecting the 
success of the past year’s planting by Maj. Starke, at Spring Garden in Giange 
county: 

Maj. Starke, we believe, has planted but three or four years, and has been able 
to give but little of his personal supervision to his crop. With fifteen hands he 
has made, at Spring Garden, sixty-five hhds. of very superior sugir, between 
three and four thousand gallons of molasses, one hundred bushels rice, tobacco 
to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars in value, bésides an ample provision crop. 

Twelve acres of newly-cleared land produced thirty hhds. of sugar, being two 
and a half hhds. to the acre; and, still more remarkable, from twelve stalks of 
sane there were six and a half gallons of juice. expressed, Which stood, by the 
saccharometer, at eleven and a half. 

With these remarkable results before us, we may indeed say; that east Florida 
isa sugar country. The crops of Sadler, Marshall, Starke, &c., have settled the 
question as to the immense profit to be derived from the culture of the cane, and 
now that the Indians are being rapidly removed, and all danger from that source 
is at end, we look forward, with the brightest anticipations, to the future pros- 

erity of ourmState. : 

We shall be glad to obtain further statistics of the agricultural operations of 
our plante rs. It is results that are desired to demonstrate practically what our 
lands are capable of producing —S/. adugustine vdicient © ty 
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3. IMPROVEMENT IN SUGAR MAKING. 


A correspondent of the San Augustine Ancient City has the following in re 
lation to an alleged improvement in sugar making: ~ 

“T will mention one improvement (not discovery) I have made in cooling and 
dripping my sugar, which I cannot too highly recommend to sugar planters 
generally. It is the plan of Dutrane, a French planter in St. Domingo, before the 
insurrection. I caused a number of his coolers to be made, and, upon experi- 
ment, I found them to be every thing I could desire. With these coolers I eure and 
drip my sugar completely in from eight to ten days. The sugar is then suffi- 
ciently dry to pack with a pounder, either in hogsheads or boxes, for the market. 
The sugar cured by this process has a rich, bright, bold grain, free from molas- 
ses or mother liquor, apd will never drip a particle on any voyage it may be 
subject to. The rationale of the matter is, that nature is not disturbed in her 
operations, from the commencement of granulation, until the process of forming, 
cooling and dripping, is completed. 

“ You are at liberty to use this information if you desire it, The plan of the 
cooler can be found in almost any good work on sugar manufacturing ; but it . 
will give me pleasure to describe the particular thing at any time. I think, fur- 
ther, that the quantity of mvlasses is much diminished by this process.” 


4. SCHUTZENBACH’S SYSTEM OF CURING SUGAR. 

The following letter is from an intelligent gentleman in London : 

“In accordance with your kind desire, that I should give you a statement in 
writing of Schutzenbach’s system of curing sugar, which has been so sucee-s- 
fully adopted by the beet-root sugar manufacturers of Germany, Austria and 
France, in order that you may bring it under the consideration of West India 
planters, I beg to offer the following observations : 

“Mr. Schutzenbach’s process commences with the curing of concentrated svr- 
up, and depends on the superior affinity which water has for unerystallizable 
sirup, or molasses, to that which it has for the erystallizable particles of sugar, 
and on the economical mode of applying this principle by allowing the sugar in 

eculiar cases to drain, then by covering or washing the sugars first with a so- 
fution of molasses, and sugar rather cleaner than the sugar under treatment ; 
secondly, by treating the same sugar with still purer sirup; and thirdly, by 
treating it with pure sugar and water Thus, the sirup running from the eases 
of fixished sugar, or those treated with the pure solution, contains a certain 
portion of molasses, which has replaced some crystals of sugar left behind with 
the sugar purified, and is the liquor used for the second washing of new or raw su- 
gar. It performsits duty in the same manner as before, leaving crystals in exchange 
for still dirtier molasses, and, running off, is again used for performing the first 
washing of the sugar under treatment; and having again parted with crysials, 
and associated itself with dirtier molasses, it runs into the same cistern, which 
receives the first runnings of the cases, containing newly concentrated and 
granulated sirup, and is either boiled up again and purified by the same pro- 
cess, or sold as molasses of a very good quality. If boiled and cleared, the 
resulting residue may be treated again in the same manner or be converted into 
rum in the usual way. 

“The success of this plan depends on the exposure of the sugar in cases of 
about eighteen inches square, and eight inches deep, having a peculiar filtering 
surface so made of iron wirethat the sugar-crystals cannot pass through it, 
while it affords a perfectly free egress to the molasses. These cases hold one 
ewt. each, and cost about twenty to twenty four shillings complete ; when in 
use they are placed one over the other in ranges of four to six deep, and may 
rest on moveable trucks for facility of opérating. 

“The saving of time and labor in curing sugar on this methodical plan is very 
great; and as the draiming, first, second and third washings are effected in 8 hours 
each, the whole operation of draining and washing is completed in thirty-two 
hours after filling into the cases, which takes place the day after the suyar ig 
first made, the night being employed in allowing the eoncentrated sirup to cool 
and granulate in large iron or wood vessels before filling into the draining 
cases ; thus, on Monday, the cane juice would be cooked, concentrated, and set 
to cool and granulate ; on Tuesday the mass would be placed in the cases, and on 
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Wednesday evening, cleaned sugar would be dry and ready for packing in the 
hogsheads for shipment ; and the crystals are so firm and free from moisture 
that no waste can occur on the voyage. 

“Three washings, as described, furnish beautifully white crystals of sugar 
simflar to crushed lumps ; and if double-refined loaves are required, these crys- 
tals of sugar are melted with water, passed through charcoal filters, concentrated 
by vacuum pans, and filled into loaves in the usual way. 

“In France where double-refined loaf sugar is made direct from the beet-root 
juice, six per cent. of double-refined sugar is obtained on Schutzenbach’s sys- 
tem, where five per cent. of muscovado only can be obtained by the most approv- 
ed apparatus of charcoal filters, vacuum pans, ete., without his process ; and 
this is occasioned by the complete separation of all crystallizable sugar from the 
molasses. No intermediate qualities of second loaves and bastards are pro- 
duced ; the result being only dvebie.reined sugar and molasses totally exhaust- 
ed. Moreover, every day’s produce is similar, instead of varying as by the old 
process of refining; and no bastard molds (which occupy a large space for 
several weeks) are required. 

*« Each ease contains one ewt. of sugar and is occupied with that quantity for 
only three days ; thus, three tons of sugar made daily will require the planter 
to be provided with 3 x 20 x 6 = 360 cases, say 400 to allow of repairs ; and the 
space required to contain them will be a curing house 25 feet broad and 35 feet 
long ; the second curing house for re-boiled sirupsyvill contain about one-third 
the above number of cases and be one-third the area. 

“In refining colonial sugars by the most improved vacuum process, the largest 


yield claimed is 73.21 per cent. loaves, 9.821 bastards, 14.25 treacle and 2.68 , 


Waste — 100. By Schutze nbach’s proc 28 add 1 to the refinery, 6 per cent. 
finest loaves, 11 per cent. molasses and 3 per cent. dirt = 100 is aarp 
The cost for labor is reduced, and the animal chareoal required is about two- 
thirds of that now « mploys d. . 

“ T have endeavored to state the leading features of the plan in as few words 
and as simple a manner as possible, and shall be glad of the opportunity to go 
fully into the matter with any parties desirous of livestigating it, and to furnish 
estimates and plans for all things necessary. I ean also offer facilities of teach- 
ing the modus eperadi in the manufactories and refineries of France, to the 
nominees of such parties as enter into arrangements for availing themselves of 
the benefits offered. I_remain yours, very truly, Josera Woops.” 


5. S. CAROLINA MECHANICS’ AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

We published in our February number the results of the first fair of this valu- 
able institute. We have since received the address delivered by Gov. Hammond, 
a paperof the greatest ability, and shall endeavor in our next to present a large part 
of ittoourreaders. [twill be seen by the following that the institute holds another 
fair in November next, and We call upon our planters and manufacturers to 
notice its cireular : 

“ The institute, at its annual fair, to be héld in this city on the third Tvesday 
in November next, will award PREMIUMS (in addition to specimens of mech- 
anism and the arts) for the following articles : 

For the best bale of sea-island cotton, not less| For the best leaf tobacco, not less than 100 


than 300 ths. The. 
For the best bale of short-staple cotton, not less For the beat barrel of wheat flour. 

than 300 ths. For the best tierce of Indian corn. 
For the best tierce of rice. For the best barrel of spirits of turpentine. 
For the best hogshead of Muscovado sugar. | For the best barrel of resin. 


“Tt is the intention of the institute, with the consent of the persons sending 
the above articles, to forward such as recei¥e premiums to the ‘ World’s Fair,’ to 
be held in the city of London, in the early part of the year 1851. It is likewise 
intended to select, from the specimens of ‘ art and design” which may be pre- 
sented, such as may be deemed worthy of especial distinction, to be forwarded, 
for competition to this great ‘industrial exhibition.’ 

‘The Committee én Premiums, therefore, earns stly appeal to all the produe- 
tive interests of our country, to aid the institute in thus advancing our home 
enterprises, aud give them reputation and character abroad. 

“G. N. Reynonps, Jr., 
“©. D. Carr, » Committee on Premiums.” 
“Wa. Lesry, \ 
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6. THE CULTURE OF INDIGO. 

The indigo plant, in common with the sugar cane, cotton and tobacco plants, 
is indigenous to America ; yet, while the latter three products have become im- 
portant staples in the commerce of our country, the former has ceased to attract 
the attention of our planters, and is now entirely unknown among the produc- 
tions of the South. An exchange states, that, in the year 1748, South Carolina 
exported to Great Britain 200,000 pounds of indigo, and that, in 1787, it had be- 
come one of the staples of that State. At the present time, the trade of Great 
Britain in indigo is of considerable importance, She imports it principally from 
Bengal and the neighboring provinces, and, retaining whatever quantity is 
needful for home consumption, exports the balance. During the six months 
ending the 5th of July, lo4s, her imports in this product amounted to 20,535 
ewt., and for the same period, ending 1849, to 30,249 ewt. The home consump- 
tion averages about 3,000,000 Ibs. a year. France consumes about the same 
yo The United States use it to a large extent, but the average yearly 

emand we are unable to give, not having the necessary statistics in our pos- 
session. 

An article of so much consequence and so extensively used as this appears to 
be, and, at the same time, derived from a plant indigenous to our own soil, de- 
serves some notice, and the more especially, seeing that its production here hasen- 
tirely ceased. Why is it that our planters cannot find it profitable to cultivate 
the indigo plant inthe South? It is said that the cheap labor of India has driven 
them from the market. But cannot the planter compete with the labor of India 
in the production of indigo as well as in sugar, cotton and tobacco? We are 
not sufficiently well acquainted with all the facts relative to the cost of producing 
this article in the Southern States, nor the quality of the same, but it seems to 
us, that, if.in these respects we are on the same footing with those countries 
which prdduce it so largely now, we might not only raise cnough for our own 
use, but as an article of export also. In producing sugar, cotton and tobacco, 
we are emihently successfulé-why not, then, succeed in the production of indigo? 
As our manufactures increase, our demand for this article will also become aug- 
mented. It appears that, in some respects, the manufacture of indigo is more 
feasible than the manufacture of sugar. Mr. MeCulloch states, that the fixed 
capital required in its manufacture “ consists of a few vats of common masonry 
for steeping the plant and precipitating the coloring matter, a boiling and dry- 
ing house, and a dwelling house for the planter. ‘These, for a factory of ten 
pairs of vats, capable of producing, at an average, 12,500 Tbs. of indigo, worth, 
on the spot, £2,000, will not cost (in India) above £1,500 sterling. The build- 
ings and machinery necessary to produce an equal value in sugar and rum would 
naw of cost about £4,000.” He further adds, that this is the reason why the 

ritish planters in India have never engaged in the manufacture of sugar. If 
such are the causes alone that have induced the British planter to resort to the 
production of indigo, would it not be well for the Southern’ planter to test the 
matter thoroughly, and ascertain whether or not we may become extensive and 
successful producers of the same. It may be, that there are serious obstacles in 
the way of its production, of which we have not made mention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1, LOUISIANA GEOLOGY AND HYDROGRAPHY. 


Proressor ForsHay, who was one of the gentlemen employed, several years ago, to make a geo- 
logical exploration of this State, which was never published, but lost in manuscript, has lately 
been le¢turing in New Orleans upon the general’subject.. We give the substance of ome of these 
lectures, as reported by Mr. Frost, in the Crescent. 

The State presents but a limited geolorical field. It is divided into the leading grand divisions 
of tertiary, diluvial and alluvial, The tertiary beds occupy two-fifths of the State, as is shown 
upon a chart delineated by Prof. Forshay. 


“The tertiary liés north of a waving line, commencing on the Sabine, near the mouth of the 
Neches, crossing Red river twenty miles north of Alexandria, and the Ouachita, ten miles north 
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of Harrisonburg. Its beds contain coal (aluminous brown coal), salt, iron, ocher, gypsum and 
maris. ‘The coal was inferior to Pittsburgh coal, and would not compete with it in market, but 
was worth developing for use, in those portions of the State, where the better coals would not bear 
the expense of transportation. It abounded in Sabine, Natchitoches, Caddo and DeSoto, and all 
the parishes thence cast to the Ouachita river. Salt springs were common in Natchitoches and 
Rapides, and had been wrought in earlier times. A saline bed seemed to underlie the tertiary 
bed generally. Iron -was found im great quantities in most of the tertiary parishes, and is well 
worth the attention of those who would develop the State resources. Ocher, gypsum and marls, 
too, were found—the first in the native form, and the others coextensive with the tertiary beds. 
The gypsum was very fine—equal to any known to commerce; and the marls very rich, in the 
regions where they will be most needed. 

= The diluvial beds contain little of economical interest, except the sand-stone, which abounds 
at its northern margin. These are variously hard—from a crumbling softness to a flinty quartz 
hardness. The whole line of the southern tertiary and northern drift (or diluvial beds) presents 
hills and cliffs of these rocks, most of the quarries furnishing a very good building-stone, of a 
cream-white color. The harder varieties would answer well for block pavements. 

“The alluvial beds occupied about two-fifths of the State, the delta of the river being about 
thirty-five miles wide, from about Vicksburg to Bayou Sara, but above and below those points, 
much wider. Toward the mouth it widened out, and occupied the whole southern front on the 
Gulf coast. This alluvion was the gold mine of Louisiana. 1t was rescued from the waters by 
the industry of man. 

“The lecturer then examined the Mississippi river, which, he said, he had measured at various 
points, from the Balize te Galena, and found it quite as wide 1,700 miles up, as at the mouth. 
Then the addition of four large, and many small rivers, did not widen it, nor render it more rap- 
id—but they deepened it. The effect of concentrating its waters, was to deepen its channel. Bear 
this in mind. The books tell us that rivers widen by acertain rule—hby increase of entering riy- 
ers. The Mississippi river, probably, was not duly advised of these formulas, for it had rules of 
itsown. The lecturer had much respect for books, but much greater respect for truth. 

“ We were trying to control the river, and keep the tyrant within bounds. He once usurped 
the whole alluvion, and yearly kept it under water. Our barriers were mere child’s play as yet. 
We must build greater ones, not higher, but stronger and further back—and give room to the 
steamboat waves, and the abrading’ power of increased currents, produced by leveeing. 

“ The river did not rise higher now than before levees were used. ‘This he proved @ priori, and 
then illustrated by history and observation; but the most powerful proof adduced was, that there 
were many alluvial banks higher than our present highest waters, and the levees do not differ in 
average height for 500 miles up the river. Of course, the river was once high enough to deposit 
the highest alluvial grounds. ‘Therefore, levees, by confining the water, enabled the river to keep 
open itsownchannel. Nothing else kept open such a channel, 100 feet deep ten miles above the 
8. W. Pass, but the abrasive torce, and nothing else could keep the bars as they are, fiffeen to 
eighteen feet. Divide the river by outiets, and you divide the channe!-making power—you weak- 
eh the attack upon the bars at the mouth, and destroy the river's navigability. ‘Lhe river be- 
longed to the commerce of the valley. not to Louisiana. Have a care what experiments you try— 
for, once divided, you never could restore it to its channel.” 


2. PROPOSAL TO RE-LEVEE THE STATE « F LOUISIANA. 

At the late session of the legislature, Gen. Duff Green made a proposition to the State, which, 
being referred to the joint committee on Leyecs, was ordered to be«printed, and now appears 
among the documents of that committee. Mr. LcbLow, acting undcr instructions from Gen. 
Green, stated that some modifications in regard to the extent of the contract, size of the levees, 
advance payments, &c., might be agrecd to by him. 

The leveeing is proposed to be done by a machine of novel construction and great power, op- 
erating at about halt the cost incurred under the present levee system, and the proprietor is 
most sanguine ef success. beifg, at this tame, an cAunsive contractor in works of internal im- 
provements, and especially upon the Gcorgia and cart ‘lennessce railroad, Gen. Green's claim 
to practical and scientific knowledge, energy, abidity and enterprise, cannot be questioned. 

The foliowing is the letter of Gen. Green: 

‘* New ORLEANS, February 6th, 1850. 

* Dear Sirn—I wish to contract with the State for making an embankment on both sides of the 
Mississippi, from the State line to the Gwt. Much of the work would be done with a machine, 
the power of which is equal to the suam uscd, anu the number of machines can be so mcreased 
as to expedite the work as fast as may be requir d. 

“The embankment should not be less than three fect above the highest tide heretofore known; 
it should not be less than sixty feet Wide on the surface ; it shouid have five teet sl pe for each 
foot of elevation. 

“Thus, if the embankment be three feet high, it should be ninety feet on the base, with sixty 
feet on the top—ceriainly not less than seveniy-five ieet base tor siaty feet suriace. 

“J will contract for the whole, commencing on the upper part oi the work, at the rate of ten 
cents per cubic yard of embankment, and receive pay tint, One haii im cash, and the other half 
in lands of the State, to be secectcd by me ffom Lhe sands given by Congress to the State, at the 
government price, say one dollar and twenty-five colts per acie. 

“After a reasonable time to prepare the m&fichinery, 1 will progress with the work as fast as the 
cash payments are made; that is, if the payments are made in ve years the work shail Le done 
in five years—the payments to be made monuthiy,on est.maics to be aj proved: by the State engi- 
neer. * 

“An advance of two hundred thousand dollars, to be expended in the .purchase of slaves and 
machinery. which shali be mortgaged to tlie Siate, and dcduckd hicm the monthiy cash pay- 
ments, at the rate of twunty-five per cent. om those payments, yuti the whole is paw. 

* The cash payments may be divided equally bk tween the State and the front proprictors, cred- 
iting the front proprietors with the embankments heretofore made, which, when used, are to be 
allowed for and deducted. 
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* This would levy a tax of two and a half cents per cubic yard on the front proprietors, and 
two and a half cents per cubic yard on the State; the rest to be paid in lands given to the State, 
except that, in case of deductions for embankments now made, the State must make up the cash 
payment, so that one-half of the work done, or five cents per cubic yard on the embankment 
made by me, shall be paid in money. 

“1 will also levee or widen any of the outlets from the main river on the same terms, and can, 
at very short notice, place any requisite number of machines on the work, 

“The legislature should pass an act to profect the embankment thus made, and also to protect 
any railway, or apparatus, or machinery of any and all kinds, used in making said embank- 
ment. ‘ 

“ The law should authorize the contractor to take any lands, timber or materials, necessary 
and proper to be used for making the embankment, for which the State should pay all damage, 
if any. 

“This arrangement will reclaim all, or the greater part, of the land north and cast of the river, 
and much of that south and west of it, and‘will leave a very large part of the submerged lands to 
be applied to other means of reclamation, such as embankments from the river to the lakes, and 
across the plantations, and to ditches and canals, all of which may become parts of a general 
system. 

“The first improvement is an embankment protecting the front lands—the others follow. 

“Yours truly, Durr GReen.”’ 


3. NEW ORLEANS IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 
PROGRESS OF THE SECOND MUNICIPALITY. 


Recorder Baldwin made the following report to the council of the buildings erected in this 
municipality, the past year, and their esiimated value: 








Brick Buildings Wooden } DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
Wards. and Improvt’s. ditto. Total. Value.) T Wardsecesscececseeseee $15,000 
Do accccocageicces. 18 S447 S182000) TL Ward.cccecccseeseecess 6,000 
TLiccccccccccscces § 141.100} TIT Ward... ...cccceescccees 5.700 
BEipieweséeceeescae Le T6.7OO] TV Ward. ..cccccccsscccese 20.00 
EUktecresehssepoas © 91,000 V Wards ccccsccbeccccsese 14,000 
Viecsccccccsesccee 2 220.0000 | VIL Ward.....sccceccocceee 26,500-—- 74,000 
Vivcccccscccccsess 40 00—40 171, pans 
Wiketcscépesecuctes At 62—79 112,001 $570,600 


nd wah 6p onsdsedesincee 6esb.o pend eee 


[We are indebted for the following to the columns of the New Orleans Picayune and Delta.— 
Ep.} 

NEW ORLEANS MANUFACTURES. 

On this subject our citizens are becoming awakened as from a lethargy. The spirit is abroad, 
Which demands the development of southern artistic skill, nor can many years pass away till 
that demand is satisfied. Even now, a number of embryo establishments are beginning to show 
the outline of their promise; and some are so far advanced as to be able successfully to compete 
with the older establishments of the North. In the lower part of the third municipality. P.R. 
Barnes & Co. have a soap and candle manufuctory, from which, Guring the course of the last 
year, large shipments have been made to New York and Boston, at prices which have yielded 
handsome returns to the northern purchasers. We have,examined Mr. Barnes’s’establishment, 
and can speak from our own knowledge of its extent and excellence. This manufactory can 
now furnish one thousand boxes of soay’. And one hundred and fifty boxes of candles per week, 
of the best quality ;and the soap is sold at least one cent per pound lower than that of any 
other establishment in the country. Here is an instance of successful competition with the 
North, which caw be proved by balance sheets and accounts of sales. Mr. Barnes’s candles are 
called “Barnes & Co.’s Adamantine Candles,” and seem equal to sperm, in beauty and durability. 


CITY MANUFACTORIFS. 

As we stated some time back in our article on city manufactories, (here are many branches of 
industry that have within a few years sprung up in our city and are now in operation on a large 
basis, of the existence of which tew even of our oldest and best informed citizens and business 
men are aware. Any information on such subjects cannot fail to prove interesting to those who 
take the least interest in the welfare of this great eniporium. It has long been the peculiar 
distinction of New Orleans, that she depended for most of the important articles of her home 
consumption on the North and West; thus existing asa city only so far ax she was a great depot 
for the receipt and transmission of the principal commercid! staples of the country. Sucha 
distinction per se is by no means an enviable one, and every effort to discard it should be viewed 
in the most favorable and encouraging ligbt. Possessin, we do. a heterogeteous population, 
bringing together the mechanical arts and skill of all civilized countries, with an immense home 
demand for the preducts of their labor and the greatest abundance of material to exercise its 
powers, we are confident that the impetus orce given to city manufactures will result in a steady 
increase ‘of their prosperity, and will, it is probable, before long, claim for them avery important 
position in our statistical history and the sources of our wealth. 

Very important articles of domestic consumption in all cities are those necessities of civilized 
life, soap and candles. For years our cotemporaries in the North have furnished to us these sup- 
plies at a very high price, and consequently on the iimmenseamount sold here they have received 
enormous profits, We are now, however, relieved of this heavy drain on our pockets to the 
benctit of northern capitalists. Within a couple of years, in addition to six or seven small man- 
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ufactories of the articles mentioned that had existed for some time in Lafayette, thiree or four 
large establishments have been put in operation in the rear of third, and one has s; ing into 
existence in the seco 11, municipality. The effect has been to drive the northern man :facturers 
out of the city market, though they still retain a hold on the interior. The establisi,.aents we 
have mentioned supply our citizens with a better article and at a more reasonable price. The 
quality of soap is the yellow bar, and of candles the tallow; though one of the manufactories— 
that of Messrs. Barnes & Co., in the third municipality—makes the stearin or star candle in 
large quantities. This establishment is the most extensive in the city in both soap and candle 
makinos, and annually employs a capital of $40,000 in its operations. The heuse of Converse & 
Co., at the corner of Lafayette and /Tehoupitoulas streets, second municipality, is also extensively 
engaged in this business. There are two large manufactories in the third municipality expressly 
for tallow candles. A great portion of the fat and grease used in this business is obtained from 
the hotels, steamboats, ships and private residences of the city. There are in all about fourteen 
establishments in operation, employing each from five to twenty-five workmen, all Germans; 
and the juantity, say of yellow soap, made in a week, may in some degree be realized from the 
fact of one factory—that of Mr. Joseph Leterer—employing from ten to twelve hands, turning 
out an average of fifteen thousand pounds in the time specified. The demand on all these facto- 
ries for the products of their vats, presses and molds, is continually on the increase, and we 
have no doubt that the interior of the State, the towns on the western rivers, and those con- 
nected with us through the Gulf trade, will gradually be induced to look to our city establish- 
ments for their supplies of these indispensable articles: and we shall finally, it is to be hoped, 
become masters of this branch of trade throughout the South and West. 


LEEDS’ FOUNDRY, NEW ORLEANS. 

A person who would desire a correct conception of the vast improvements which have recently 
been made in the science of mechanics, of the wonderful labor-saving machines which American 
mechanical genius, has called into existence, and of the perfection which the manufacture of 
machinery has attained at this, the south-west point of the Union, should visit Messrs. Leeds & 
Co.'s foundry in Delord street. This establishment is of many years standing in this city; in- 
deed, it was the pioneer in its line of business in this section’of the country, and, without seek- 
ing for * protection,” it has gone on from year to year, growing witl?the growth of the city, and 
extenling as its business extended, in the face of strong nerthern and southern opposition, 
til! now, when its character for constructing the best machinery is so well established, that it has 
nothing to fear from competition, whether it come from the North or the West. 

It employs, on an average, two hundred men daily, and it is astonishing the work they do, 
owing to the operation of labor-saving machines, and the hundred ways in which mechanic pow- 
er is made to substitute manual labor, and, moreover, to do that which it would be impossible for 
Mere manual labor to accomplish. One steam-engine sets the whole machinery of the establish- 
ment in operation. Here it kindles some half dozen blast furnaces; there it sets a ponderous 
trip-hammer te forge out an immense shaft of iron. At this piace it puts.a shears clipping sheet- 
iron half an inch thick, which it does with as much facility as a tailor would cut his cabbage; 
and, at that, it sets a punch in motion, that punches a hole through an iron bar,gr several of 
them. in a minute, just as easily as a knife would run throughybutter. By the power of machinery, 
they take a shaving, haif an inch thick, off a metal casting; by the power of machinery, in fact, 
they perform what, to the uninitiated, would appear mechanical miracles. 





We are sorry that the waft of a practical knowledge of the business, and of sufficient leisure, 
does not permit us to give this establishment a more extended notice. ’ 


NEW ORLEANS CHARITY HOSPITAL. 

This institution being one of the most extensive ones in the world, the following statistical ta- 
ble of the cost of maintaining it for twenty years, with interesting incidents connected with the 
inmates for that long period, State appropriations for its relief, &c., will be examined with interest 
by all who are fundof research: 





Cost main- <Am’t-recev'd Patients Foreign- United State ap- 
tenance. Sim pas’ grs. admitd. ers. States. Unk’n La. propria- 
First January, 182 tions. 
to 3lst Dec., 1841 54,790 16,247 §12 
Do. do. 1842 $34.65196 ¢$ 5,117 3 4.404 ‘ 954 34 
Do. do. 1843 34.746 33 14,819 49 6.015 3.937 1.076 59 


Do. do. 1844 39,231 04 16,668 79 6,128 4.530 1.316 282 113 $15,000 
Do. do. 1845 39,310 43 23,785 25 6,136 4,704 1.2550 82 119 15,000 
Do. do. 1546 3,088 39 30,146 94 8,044 6.151 1,773 121 144 10,000 
Do. do. 1847 46,201 OS 40.402 53) 11,890 = =10.171 1.562 157 58 =. 20,000 
Do. do. 1848 68.048 54 41,817 41 5 10,20 8§=61,579 86 11 10,000 
Do. do. 1849 66,351 32. 58,412 46 13,634 1,782 142 147 10,000 




















$381,719 09 





$226,170 18 125,917 94,227 27,639 870 1,293 $80,000 
* Of this amount $11,251 were paid to the Franklin Infirmary, for patients removed to said in- 
stitution with typhiod or ship fever. : 

Main building 33 wards—536 bedsteads. New wing, or female department, 4 wards and 8 pri- 
vate reoms—150 bedsteads. Texas—35 bedsteads. New cells—32 bedsteads. 

In the year 1852 the number of admissions into the hospital was 2,480, and the cost of mainte- 
nance was $51,294 70. The committee on the part of the Senate and House, in their report, use 
the following longuage: “ Your committee need only state the number of patients received the 
last year, from almost every State, nation and kingdom on carth, to exhibit in strong colors the 
wide extended usefulness of this nalkding monument of individual liberality and public bene- 
faction.” A brief comparison of the records of the instit@tion in 1832 and 1849 will exhibit at a 
glance the increased usefulness and comparative economy that has characterized the adminis- 
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tration of the hospital. The number of ps itients adm‘ tted in the latter year was 15.558, and the 
cost of maintenance only $66.351 32; whereas, in 1832, the expenditure was nearly equal to one- 
half of the entire outlay of 1849, whilst the number of r patie nts was not more than one-sixth com- 
pared with the admissions of 1849. This simple fact speaks volumes. 

Henry Hier, Treasurer. 


SAILOR’S HOME IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Agreeably to previous notice, a public meeting was held on Monday evening, at the lyceum of 
the second municipality, for the purpose of adopting measures for the erection of “a Sailor's 
Home ” in this city, where they can be lodged and boarded, and be taken care of in sickness, 
without being subject to the numerous impositions, frauds and suffering, which now so constant- 
ly attend them w hen on shore. 

The meeting was organized by the appointment of the collector of the port, Samuel J. Peters, 
as president, with L. Matthews, Hon. Charles Watts, P. Conrey, i B. Whelehan, Nathan Jarvis 


and Joseph Harrod, as vice-pri sidents, and F, Camerden and W. J. Dewey, as secre 7 

The meeting was addressed in a very eloquent and able manner, by Messrs. J. P. Benjamin, 
M. M. Cohen and J. W. Crockett, and also by W. Mure, esq., the British consul, on he necessity 
of a sailor's home, and the high importance and usefulness of the contemplated measure 

Mr. J. J. Day offered the following preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously ad pt d: 

Whereas, seamen compose a large and eminently useful class of our fellow-men—through 


whom we carry on our social and commercial intercourse with all p narts ¢ fthe world, and to vaom 
our own city is largely indebted for its commercial prosperity and greatness; 

Whereas, the physical and moral condition.of this class has, for several years past, ¢ neaged the 
earnest and efficient consideration of the most prosperous communities of the world; 

Whereas, New Orleans can in all respects compete with other seaports on terms of the highest 
and most creditable character—and though hitherto she has abandoned the careless, confiding, 
open-hearted sailors, who come to us, to the extortion and rapacity of unprincipled men, she 1s 
now desirous to prevent it; and 

Whereas, from thirty to forty thousand gailors annually come to this port, who alone of all 
classes seem to have been neglected— 

Resolved, that we acknowledge our indebtedness to seamen, as the instruments of our social 
and commercial intercourse with the world and for their important services in the establishment 
and maintenance of our national position and prosperity. 

Resolved, that we sincerely and deeply sympathize with sailors in their privations, perils and 
sufferings—and acknowledge with deep regret, the injury and neglect, with which their impor- 
tant services have been too commonly rewarded. . 

Resolved, that we deem it to be not only our duty, but also as conducive to the hest interest of 
this city,*to co-operate in any judicious plans which may be devised to promote their moral and 
physical good. 

Resolved, that we recognize the special claims of seamen upon this community—and in return 
for their useful and impertant services, we pledge ourselves to erect in New Orleans a Sailor’s 
Home, where they shall find a refuge from the destroyer—a pleasant retreat in health—and the 
tender sympathies and kind treatment of friends in sickness. 

After which, the meeting adjourned.—Bulletin. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE ARTS IN NEW ORLEANS. 

AN Tron Prano—If men do not live by bread alone, neither do cities live by corn, cotton and com- 
merece. In this material age, steam-engines stand in some danger of monopolizing mind, and 
resolving all of its emotions and sentiments by the laws of mechanics. . The chink of doliars, rat- 
tling of the icaded car along the paved way, the whizzing of the locomotive, become music as ex- 
quisite as that of the spheres w hh chythrew dreamy Pythagoras into eestacies! Therefore it is, 
when the title above. iron piano, strikes the eye, there shall not be wanting many to marvel what 
it can have to do with statistics and the ways of commerce. 

Let them marvel. There is a philosop hy above that of loom‘and spindle—there is a heart, 
as well as a hand, to humanity. If work be prayer,.higher than all work is rest, wherein 
the soul, freed from earth’s fetters, soars away, communing with soul and losing itself in the 
boundlessness of dreamland. Music kindles the fires whose embers had otherwise been shaken 
out and scattered in the jostle of “Joom and spindle.” Im younger years, when fancy’s plumes 
were yet unclipt, our pen dashed off as thus : *Do we dream how much we are indebted to 
music, when the soul feels its imperishable essence—when'the bonds gall it, the crime disgusts 
it, the fetters break and the spirit soars, reveling amid worlds and ‘suns and systems, on the 
bosom of eternity.” 





“ Music religious hearts inspires— 
It wakes the soul—it lifts it high ; 
It filis it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity.” 

Tt was our purpose, from which we have been led away, to sp ak of an ingenious and exceed- 
ingly important improvement made by one of our citizens, Charles Horst, in the construction of 
that most indispensable luxury of modern saloons, the prano forte. The instrument which he 
has succeeded in manufacturing, is so beautiful and perfect and admirable, that a mead of praise 
such as this is more than deserved. Its softness. melody and power, are almost beyond compare. 
No better proof can be adduced than this, that E. A. Tyler, on Camp street, who is charged with 

sales, does not succeed in gupplying orders half so fast as they come in. Le alone has the right 
of disposing of the piano. 

The instrutment is, we believe, manufactured by James Grovestcen, of New York, under Mr. 
Horst’s patent. The use of glue is but a subsidiary force in keeping the parts together—damp- 
hess affects it.very little, and the cost is from twe ive to fifteen per cent. less than other deserip- 
tions of piano of similar proportions, &c. The te stimony of distinguished pianists, of New Or- 
leans, is unanimously, we learn, in its favor. The following is a description of the invention: 

* The improvement consists as follows: In an entire iron top frame, cast in one piece, doing 
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away with the iron brace to be found in other instruments, diagonally stretched across the top, 
and thereby lessening, in a great measure, the vibration. A cast iron frame in the shape of an 
L encircles also the bottom blocking and filling of the piano, which are firmly kept together by 
fron bolts and screws uniting the two frames. The rim or outside case is detached from the 
works in such a manner, that it can be taken off and replaced with but little trouble. The ad- 
vantages resulting from this new mode of construction are evident. The different parts of the 
instrument form a solid, compact body, imparting more vibration and firmness to the tone and 
touch, and the top fraine always finds the necessary assistance, which it has to borrow from the 
bottom, inorder to resist the heavy strain of the strings. On the old prineiple, this same assist- 
ance decreases from day to day after the bedy of the piano loses its compactness and firmness by 
the never-ceasing effects exercised by the atmosphere. 

“In place of decreasing in quality, it is very rational to believe that the iron piano will improve 
in sound by time; for the more seasoned the wood becomes, the more mellow the sound must be— 
the firmness and solidity remaining always the same. This piano also withstands the effects 
of any climate, and requires far less tuning than instruments of another kind. The movable 
rim or frame can, after a lapse of years, be laid aside for one of any other pattern—the works re- 
maining unimpaired.” 

VITAL STATISTICS OF NEW ORLEANS. 

In our next, we shall make an analysis of the report of the Board of Health, of this city, for 
the past year. It is an able and interesting document, illustrated with mortuary and meteoro- 
logical charts. 

“ The vital Statistics of New Orleans,” says Dr. Barton, in his able report to the American Med- 
ical Association, “ constitute a problem, and an important one, that has never been sdlved. We 
have to presume the United States census of 1830, to be correct—that of 1840, the cause of all the 
errors, wenow know was not. A census was made in 1847—it was partially correct only—the entire 
population almost certainly was not given, and then there were no details of ages, &c., and, of 
course, no basis for calculating the average age of the living; so I have taken these for 1830 as 
my basis, and calculated it to be twenty-four years one month. In the census of 1847, none but 
strictly family residents were taken; the thousands that count New Orleans their homes, and 
are occasionally absent, were left out entirely.” Dr. Barton, therefore, adds 5,000 to the census 
of 1847, making the number 100,028, and supposes 20 to 50,000 floating population, belonging to 
the city, and adding to its diseases and deaths. He then caiculates the mortality from 1841 to 
1845, at one in 19.32 of the population, an estimate of the most mournful character, if the evi- 
dence be found satisfactory. In 1845 the mortality was one in 33.07. Dr. Barton adds, “ I think 
I am entitled to the credit of having rescued from oblivion same ten or fifteen years of the rec- 
ords of mortality, which had been surreptitiously made away with. I have collected, now the 
mortality for about forty years,” &. “The actual mortality of the city is certainly very large, 
but then it is evident, from the ages of those who die, from their short residence here, and from 
their course of life, not at all adapted to the climate, that the climate, per se, has less to do with 


it than other conditions.” i 
4. EDITOR’S NOTE. 


We are indebted to Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, for a copy of the able addresses deliv- 
ered by him, before the societies of Columbia College, and at the first annual fair of the South 
Carolina Institute. The last of these, we shall take occasion to refer to in our pages hereafter, 
and extract from at length. Mr. James’s letters, on the culture and manufacture of cotton, in 
reply to A. A. Lawrence, have also been received. The South and West are greatly indebted to 
him for his services in this department of our industry. Dr. Dowler will reccive our thanks 
for his interesting paper upon the Natural History of Death. It is a singular subject, but han- 
dled by the writer with great ability, and presented with an array of facts and illustrations that 
is striking. We shall have occasion again to refer to the labors of Dr. D. 


: , TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

Tne undersigned being now sole proprietor, as well as editor of the Review, has in contempla- 
tion many improvements in the character, appearance and size of the work, which, he believes, 
will place it on a parallel with any periodical, published in this country or abroad. He has de- 
termined to spare no pains or expense, and will proceed at once to secure the ablest writers from 
all parts of the country. 

A Literary DePAkTMeENT will be added to the Review, in which will appear papers upon évery 
subject of letters, science, criticism, foreign tomest‘c affairs, poetry, romance, ete. This will 
be a new division, and not at all trench upon previous ones, which will occupy their usual space. 
The editor hopes that it will remove an objection, which has been frequently made to the work, 
that, filled with facts and figures on the gravest subjects, it possessed nothing of the light maga- 
zine character, and, therefore, could not interest the mass of readers. With this amendment, and 
the additional expense it will cause, it is hoped the patrons of the work will interest themselves 
among their friends and neighbors, in enlarging the subscription list and receipts. If every sub- 
pono could send us a new name, our plans would be carried out with highest satisfaction to all 
parties. 

To those indebted to the Review, and the number is still large, a gentle hint can only be meeded, 
PAY ur. The urgent demands of the Review, whose expenses are yery great, forbid delay. A re- 
mittance by mail is always agreeable, and it further saves the editor an expense of from one to 
two dollars, paid to collectors. ind sometimes the whole amount, when they see fit to make no 
return atall. The mails are’; -fectly safe! ‘ 

A few complete sets of the | riew are now on hand, in handsomely bound volumes, and will 
be furnished, without any chs » for binding, if orders are sent immediately. The work has been 
published nearly four years. 

Planters, desiring to sell th. > estates, or to purchasenew ones, would, perhaps, find it to their 
advantage to avail themselves : © the adyertising facilities of the Review, which reaches the whole 
planting interest. Terms for such advertisements will be most moderate. J. D. B. DeBow. 
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